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SUB ROSA. 


By GreorcE HOoLMEs, 


AUTHOR OF “FARMER JOHN,” 


CHAPTER I. 


Ich sitze und sinne und triiume, 
Und denk’ an die Liebste mein. 


Du bist wie eine Blume, 

So hold und schén und rein ; 
Ich schaw’ dich an, und Wehmut 
Schleicht mir in’s Herz hinein, 


“Mir ist, als ob ich die Hinde 
Auf’s Haupt dir legen sollt’, 
Betend, dass Gott dich erhalte 
So rein und schén und hold. 
HEINE. 


" ANNY, come here ; I want to kiss you !” 

He had spoken very softly ; for although Mr. Maybanke, 
according to his evening habit, was apparently sound asleep in his 
easy-chair, yet old gentlemen are known to have a disagreeable way 
of suddenly awaking and demanding, ‘‘ What is the matter ?”—when 
nothing is the matter. 

Leaning through the conservatory door, Carey blew a whiff from 
his cigarette, while his eyes followed every movement of the little 
figure in a mourning dress sitting at a table in the long drawing- 
room beyond. Her attention was wholly given to the book which 
she was reading, her hands all the time whirling her knitting-pins. 
Still, it was evident that she must have heard him, for the whispered 
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words had brought a mischievous little smile to her lips, and the 
downcast eyelids quivered. Just then Mrs. Maybanke returned to 
the room, a little put out that her maid had been enjoying the con- 
tents of the new number of her favourite magazine before herself ; 
and finding that some trace of Carey’s tobacco had found its way 
into the room during her absence, called to him to close the con- 
servatory door. 

Carey cast a rueful glance at Banny, and her answering nod of 
amusement was perhaps the reason why Mr. Maybanke was so 
effectually startled from his evening nap by the sudden banging of 
the glass door at his back. 

Surrounded by the weird and fanciful shapes of his father’s 
orchids, Carey Maybanke lay back in his rocking-chair, half closed 
his eyes, and gave himself up to a half-hour’s meditation. Blanche 
was probably now accusing him ofa fit of sulking, and she was really 
so very provoking, that she deserved some such treatment at his 
hands. He put up his feet comfortably, and began to think. 

He was of course thinking of Blanche. He had, indeed, thought 
of nothing else for the last six months. But now, as he lounged 
there comfortably, his brow was contracted into a frown, as though 
the subject of so many pleasant meditations were after all suggestive 
of disquietude at times. He turned to look at the little group in the 
drawing-room beyond,—his mother smiling over her magazine ; his 
father staring at the fire, his sharply knuckled hands now grasping 
his gold-headed cane, now spread to the glow, without which his 
chilly old frame could not do, even in these last days of summer ; and, 
still knitting, still reading, Blanche Gressell, the cause of a week’s 
troubled happiness to him, the cause of a future which just now 
looked very cloudy. 

If only his father had allowed him to enter some profession, so 
that he might feel he would have a right to exercise an independent 
choice ! If only he had been as poor as the little fair-haired girl 
over there, who had begun to earn her own living at twelve years old, 
when he was a boy at school! Above all, if only the Ladywood 
property had never come into the market ! 

Carey, conscious of energy and capacity to make his own way in 
the world, if allowed to do so, felt that he was being badly treated by 
his father. Since taking his degree he had constantly pressed this 
wish upon him, but he had not been listened to, and by this time he 
had spent some months in enforced idleness at home. Not but that 
Mr. Maybanke had very definite ideas and plans with regard to his 
son’s future. He himself had spent the greater part of his life in a 
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hard struggle with fortune, for he had had the usual lot of a younger 
son,—a luxurious bringing-up, a classical education, and a small 
allowance. Directly he found himself his own master, Mr. May- 
banke determined to become a rich man. He was clever, per- 
severing, and not to be daunted, so he put his family pride in his 
pocket till he could afford to display it, and devoted himself to the 
business of money-making. 

Money-making, indeed, as a craft, he despised; but he was 
resolved to have what money alone could procure. He succeeded ; 
and when, after amassing a considerable fortune, he retired from 
the Stock Exchange, the word dusinmess was a forbidden one in his 
hearing. 

He married late in life a lady much younger than himself, to 
whom he had been long engaged, and soon after he bought a 
beautiful property in Kent; on which he settled for the remaining 
years of his life. During the peaceful years that followed he almost 
forgot how fierce the struggle had been by which he had secured the 
object of his young ambition—a family estate. The notion that his 
only son should desire any other position than that of a country 
gentleman (a class that he feared was rapidly dying out of England) 
was distasteful, and even incomprehensible, to him. Carey, the heir 
to so beautiful a little property as Ladywood, to wish to spend his 
youth in poky London lodgings! Where, indeed, had he picked up 
these low, commercial notions ? 

For Mr. Maybanke might have persuaded himself that his family 
had always been masters of the Ladywood property, had it not been 
for one great drawback. 

The Ladywood estate was not all his; and when he was in a 
despondent mood Mr. Maybanke would express the fear that it 
never would be. It had been a cruel disappointment to find, when 
examining the fair Ladywood lands with all the delight of ownership, 
that a small, but the choicest, portion of them had been sold some 
years before by the proprietor, who had not, at that time, been in 
such reduced circumstances as to contemplate parting with the entire 
estate. The property had been considered a great bargain by Mr. 
Maybanke’s advisers, and it had come into the market just when he 
was most anxious to buy. An additional motive, too, for his choice 
was the fact that Mrs. Maybanke’s uncle, a life-long friend of his 
own, was rector of the adjoining country town of Ladyhampton 
(commonly called Lampton), of which the little village of Ladywood 
was a hamlet ; and had it not been for that unlucky piece of land— 


more coveted than ever was Naboth’s vineyard—Mr. Maybanke 
B2 
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might have enjoyed to the full the well-deserved repose of his last 
years. 

But to drive constantly past that richly-wooded hill, which be- 
longed of right to his property, to see strangers constantly coming 
to inspect the ruins of the old Priory at its foot, were griefs of daily 
recurrence. And the present owner, who had all his wits about him, 
delighted to annoy the envious squire by frequent threats of burning 
down the old place, which he was wont, in brutal, matter-of-fact 
speech, to declare was “neither good for man nor beast!” Mr. 
Maybanke had commenced negotiations for the purchase of the land 
soon after his arrival at Ladywood. But Farmer Wossett knew his 
man; and Mr. Maybanke, with chagrin, was obliged to own that he 
could not give the exorbitant price demanded, without unduly re- 
ducing his present income, and leaving his wife and son ill-provided 
for after his death. 

Mr. Wossett, on his part, had no wish to sell ;—or so, at least, 
he often assured Mr. Hopperton, the rector of Lampton. Mr. Hop- 
perton could have bought up the Ladywood property and Farmer 
Wossett also, had he chosen ; but in Mr. Maybanke’s opinion he had 
none of the instincts of a country gentleman, preferring to squander 
his money in the most eccentric manner on a swarm of frofégés, and 
looking upon landed property with philistine contempt. 

Had the squire listened to Mr. Hopperton’s advice, he would 
have laughed at Farmer Wossett, whistled a tune, Nero fashion, 
while the old Priory was a-burning, and allowed his son Carey to 
become a civil engineer, like young Lord Eustace Huntley, whose 
father had modern ideas. 

Mr. Maybanke liked nothing better than his friend Hopperton’s 
conversation, but when these subjects were started it was plain that 
the deafness, which had been creeping over him of late years, had so 
rapidly increased, that even the rector’s cheery tones were inaudible 
to him. 

Mr. Hopperton was at least ten years younger than the squire, 
and his health and activity of mind were perfect ; and although Mrs. 
Maybanke could not prevent herself from thinking it probable that 
Carey was his heir, she felt that any conjectures on the subject of his 
fortune, and how Carey might spend a part of it, were as useless as 
they were unworthy. She had kept her uncle’s house for him for 
many happy, if uneventful, years, and the closest intercourse had 
existed between the two houses since her marriage. Mr. Hopperton, 
she would often muse to herself, was undoubtedly right, and his views 
were as sensible as they were invariably kind-hearted, But still,’if he 
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could have been induced to express a little more sympathy with the 
squire with regard to his favourite hobby, it might have been an 
advantage—indeed, might he not, even then, gently lead his friend 
to relinquish these desires which he could not possibly gratify? And 
then, again, the question presented itself, Would the old rector be 
so much the loser, as the gainer, if he were himself to gratify those 
very natural desires? He was so rich, so free from encumbrance, 
and generally so generous! Such thoughts as these made Mrs, May- 
banke sigh, more often than she should have done, over the strange 
discrepancies in the arrangement of tastes and means, as at present 
observable in an otherwise improving world. 

Since Carey’s birth the squire had found fresh ground for hope, 
which grew with the lad, and could not now be far from fulfilment. 
The old Priory had mocked him with the baffled desire of possession 
for more than five-and-twenty years; but it might yet be his;—indeed, 
he had lately more than once assured Mrs. Maybanke that it would 
be his! The ground for hope was of the simplest nature. As a boy 
Carey had heard of little else when he came home for his holidays ; 
and as a young man at college he had been accustomed to give his 
half-laughing, half-sheepish assent to his father’s repeated assertion 
that “Carey should marry an heiress.” The idea had become a 
matter of almost life-and-death importance to the old man, so why 
should Carey contradict him? ‘ Let her have her eyes straight in 
her head ; and I don’t mind yellow hair, father,” he would sometimes 
say, slily. At which times Mr. Maybanke felt that he was making 
quite a generous concession to his son’s feelings when he would 
reply, “ Oh yes, a handsome lass, of course! That’s all you silly 
lads think of; but you talk differently when you come to my time of 
life !” 

Such was the siate of things when Carey returned to the Priory 
after his last term at Oxford. 

He was the exact picture of his father’s youth ; a tall, well-made 
young man, with good looks of a somewhat old-fashioned type. His 
face was without beard ; and, indeed, it was a rather tender subject 
with Carey that he had so small an excuse for using a razor at all. 
His manners, also, were what might be termed old-fashioned, in that 
he was neither supercilious to men, nor casual with women; and, 
consequently, both men and women liked him. With old ladies he 
was an especial favourite, perhaps because he reminded them of the 
young men of a generation ago. As for his tastes and character, he 
was a keen sportsman, and, unlike the d/asés “ mashers” of to-day, 
an indefatigable dancer ; clever, but not much given to books ; 
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athletic, open-hearted ; somewhat obstinate when any settled idea 
had taken possession of his mind. 

Carey found but few changes in the Priory and its inmates on his 
return home. But these changes were notable. 

His father was feebler in health, but the more rooted in his 
darling wishes for his son’s future. His mother was the same as ever, 
but apparently a little over-anxious that the home peace should be 
maintained undisturbed, for the old squire’s sake. And Blanche 
Gressell, her protégée, whom he had left a prim little girl in short 
frocks, was now a grown-up young lady, with a demure but most 
provoking smile, which she used as answer to that first look of his— 
a look expressing all that he felt of astonishment and admiration. 

She had till now lived in the village with an invalid aunt, and 
Mrs. Maybanke had found a delicate way of adding to the poor 
gentlewoman’s slender income, by employing Blanche to read every 
day to the old squire, before he took his luncheon at two o’clock. 
Carey had been quite accustomed to the sight of the little figure 
coming sedately up the avenue every morning, when he was home for 
vacations. It was difficult to think of her as anything but “ Banny”— 
a diminutive of his own invention—and he did not attempt it. She 
was now living at the Priory until some definite plan could be 
decided for her future ; for her old aunt had lately died, and Mrs. 
Maybanke knew that Blanche’s education would not fit her for what 
is nowadays required in a governess. Mr. Hopperton and she had 
agreed between them that she ought to go to a good boarding-school 
for at least two years, before entering on the difficult task of earning 
her own livelihood. Next winter they would send her to Mrs. May- 
banke’s old schoolmistress, Miss Slater, whose establishment did such 
wonders for backward girls ; and during the holidays there would 
be always a welcome for her with them at the Priory. As she 
was only just seventeen, with far less experience of the world than 
many girls younger than herself, Mrs. Maybanke was not sorry 
to give her a few months’ happiness among her only friends, before 
launching her by herself on the unknown sea of society. Banny 
was a charming little companion to her and to the old squire, 
when Carey was away from home, and as intelligent as she was in- 
dustrious. 

But it required Carey’s eyes to make the discovery that Blanche 
was very pretty, as well as the possessor of all those good and useful 
qualities with which his mother had credited her. “Very pretty,” 
he told himself, and certainly more at her ease than was he, when 
Mrs. Maybanke had proposed, on the first evening of his return, that 
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she should show him the new summer-house, which he had planned 
before he went away. 

She chatted gaily as they walked along together; while he, 
scarcely listening, and not once answering, was watching every motion 
of the slight, supple figure at his side, and thinking what a winsome 
little head it was, that turned this way and that. A small, well- 
shaped little head, with an abundance of short, fair hair—so 
fair as to be almost colourless—growing low on the white forehead. 
Her complexion matched her hair, and her features were delicate and 
piquante—what the French so sweetly name mignonne. She had a 
way of looking up at people out of her grey eyes with a certain air of 
admiring attention, while round the corners of her mouth there 
lurked the saucy little smile that seemed to contradict it. For 
several days (perhaps by reason of this most provoking but fascina- 
ting smile) Carey was not quite sure whether to adore or to hate her. 
Before long, however, he found himself devoting the greater part of 
his time to following the little black-robed figure about from house to 
garden, and from garden to house. As Mrs. Maybanke, all unwit- 
tingly, committed the foolish mistake of allowing them to be together 
as much as they pleased, the inevitable result followed. Carey and 
Banny, after two or three preliminary quarrels, found that they could 
not do without each other’s society, and they became fast friends. 
Carey admired her courage, as well as her complete innocence ; and 
his heart was often sore when he pictured her battling alone with the 
cold, hard world. And what could Banny do but admire him, and 
feel delight in his society? Gradually she crept into his love— 
gradually, but the more surely. Gradually her mind became 
possessed with his presence, till her whole soul seemed filled with 
love of him, and to be near him was a joy that she could not have 
described. And then he spoke, and her shy silence answered. And 
they took long walks together hand in hand, while he told her the 
story of his love over and over again. And Banny listened and was 
glad, for she loved him. 

Carey soon began to form plans and resolutions for his future 
and Blanche’s, which his strong will determined to carry out. 

Just now, as he sat brooding in the conservatory, it was plain 
from the look on his face that those plans and resolutions were pre- 
senting themselves vividly before him ; while beyond, in the.drawing- 
room, sat the little family group, unconscious and unsuspecting. 
Carey had been for one week engaged to Blanche. A week’s 
troubled happiness, which he knew could not last. 

It was impossible that, under such an observant eye as his 
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mother’s—with every facility for observation—the whole affair should 
not soon be discovered. And that meant, Blanche banished for ever; 
her protectors turned into enemies ; the poor child cast friendless on 
the world. For Carey knew that desperate measures would be taken 
to prevent him from ever seeing her again. At the mere thought 
his eyes flashed : then he smiled: he knew, with a sweet sense of 
peace, that his love was stronger than any power of opposition. 

His resolution, indeed, was taken. If his father exacted impossi- 
bilities from him, he must disobey his father. But he would do so 
without causing him a moment’s pain. The deception which he 
contemplated seemed to him lawful, in that it would leave undis- 
turbed the tranquillity of the old man’s declining years. Hitherto he 
had given up his own way to him in everything; but, where the 
choice of his wife was concerned, Carey told himself that he would 
bow to no man. 

He had made up his mind to marry Blanche Gressell secretly ; 
to live at the Priory as before ; and when—no, he did not allow 
himself actually to anticipate his father’s death—when circumstances 
changed, he would be free to proclaim, without self-reproach, what 
he had done. He must have the assurance that, whatever happened, 
however they were separated, Banny belonged to him. When the 
right time came, he would know how to claim her as his own! He 
had already procured a special licence, and now he only awaited an 
opportunity of uniting their destinies for ever. 

How to persuade Blanche to go through the marriage ceremony— 
to go to church with him and be made his wife—that was apparently 
the only difficulty that remained. But she was so inexperienced, so 
obedient to him, that Carey flattered himself the task would not be 
beyond his powers. He had told her enough of his father’s views to 
induce her to keep their engagement secret, at any rate for the present. 

But the strain was telling on her, and she looked whiter than 
ever. Like himself, she would no doubt feel it a relief when all was 
finally settled. 


CHAPTER II. 


Had I the right to name her by my name, 
To call her mine :—what matter what has been, 
Or will be, to me, then? Nor hate, nor blame, 
Nor life, nor death could part us, come between. 
G, H. 


His meditations over for the present, Carey softly opened the 
conservatory door, and entered the drawing-room, 
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His father had dropped off to sleep again. Mrs. Maybanke and 
Banny were talking in whispers, and he drew up a low chair beside 
them. 

“Don’t you agree with me, Carey,” began his mother, in low 
tones, as she turned towards him, “that Banny has been looking 
very poorly this last week or two?” Mrs. Maybanke laid down her 
crochet and glanced from one to the other. “I mean to send her 
away for a change,” she went on. “ Young girls require change of 
scene oftener than we old folk.” 

Carey scanned Blanche’s downcast face with anxious eyes. ‘ Yes: 
she is rather pale,” he said presently ; and Banny’s glance met his 
appealingly. 

‘I am going to send her to my friend Lady Packville. She took 
a great fancy to Blanche last spring when she was here (you weren’t 
at home, Carey), and gave her a general invitation. And she wrote 
and asked her again yesterday.” 

“Ts it all arranged, then?” Carey asked, with some abruptness. 

*“Yes; to-day. I must learn to spare Banny,” Mrs. Maybanke 
added kindly ; “and it is of importance to her to keep up with her 
London friends. I wish I did not need to part with her. It will be 
dear Miss Slater’s turn next. But. I know Blanche will be happy 
with her.” 

Carey’s face flushed, and he half put out his hand while his 
mother bent over her work, as though he could scarcely restrain him- 
self from seizing Blanche’s, lying within reach on the table before them. 

** So you settled it to-day, mother?” he said with an accent that 
attempted indifference. 

“Yes; and I was just telling Banny that I had written to Lady 
Packville to say that she should go’on Monday.” 

“How long are you to stay?” Carey inquired, looking Blanche 
full in the face. 

“ Till Saturday, not longer,” answered Mrs. Maybanke. “Your 
father will miss her, I am afraid.” 

Carey got up quickly without speaking, and moved to the other 
end of the room; and soon after the great clock below struck ten, 
the squire awoke gently at the well-known sounds, and they went 
downstairs to the hall for prayers. 

Mrs. Maybanke opened the piano, which stood near the staircase, 
and the long row of servants juined in the Evening Hymn, led by 
Banny’s ringing voice. The squire sat listening in a large oak chair, 
with a look of peaceful pleasure on his fresh old face. Every now 
and then his white head nodded in time to the well-known tune. 
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Carey, with arms folded and head thrown back, stood at a little 
distance from his father’s chair, his attitude being quite unconsciously 
that of the portrait of Mr. Maybanke as a young man, which hung in 
the morning-room beyond the hall. Mr. Platten, the butler, and Mrs. 
Lacey, the lady’s-maid, had often compared notes on the likeness. 

To-night Carey allowed himself to look at Blanche as much as 
he pleased. She was so pale and fair ; too pale, he thought tenderly— 
his little “ white pearl ! ” 

And then they all knelt down, and the old squire repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer, Mr. Platten’s sonorous voice being heard above the 
hum of the maid-servants. 

Prayers being over, Carey, according to the custom of years, gave 
his father his arm upstairs. But first he held out one hand to 
Blanche, the other holding the candle which he had lighted for her. 
There was something wonderfully pathetic in the scene ; the uncon- 
scious confidence of the old man awaiting his son at the foot of the 
great staircase; Mrs. Maybanke whispering a last injunction to one 
of the maids ; and beyond, the two young people, clasping hands, the 
one pale with an inner resolution, the other rosy with the joy of love. 

“Good-night, Banny,” he said. “So you run away from us on 
Monday, do you?” 

**Good-night, Carey,” she answered demurely. 

But inwardly she wondered at the peculiar significance of his 
tone, and at the strange light in his eyes as he spoke. 


CHAPTER III. 


Perhaps I am uncharitable in my judgment of those sour-looking people I 
told you of the other day, and of these smiling folks. It may be that they are 
born with these looks, as other people are with more generally recognised de- 
formities. Both are bad enough, but I had rather meet three of the scowlers 
than one of the smilers. 

OLIVER WENDELL HoiMEs: Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 


No human figure stirr’d to go or come, 

No face look’d forth from shut or open casement ; 
No chimney smoked—there was no sign of Home 
From parapet to basement. 

With shatter’d panes the grassy court was starr’d ; 
The time-worn coping-stone had tumbled after ; 
And through the ragged roof the sky shone, barr’d 
With naked beam and rafter. 


Hoop: Haunted House. 


On Wednesday, ten days after Blanche’s departure, Mrs. May- 
banke, in garden gloves, and with a shady straw hat tied under her 
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chin, was moving about among the Priory flower-beds, snipping off 
the dead leaves, and filling a basket with roses for her own little 
boudoir.. She missed Blanche’s merry talk as the two had wandered 
about the grounds together, on bright summer mornings, while the 
rooks in the copse beyond cawed and whirled in the air, and the 
light breeze made all the leaves whisper together. 

Carey had been absent from home for more than a week. He 
had gone up to Town the day after Banny had left them, to pay a few 
days’ visit to his college friend Parry, who, Mrs. Maybanke knew, 
was soon to sail for India. She expected him home that evening. 

The Priory had seemed very dull and empty without the two 
young people. The rector, too, had failed them, for he was laid up 
with a bad cold, and—an unusual occurrence with him—had not left 
his bed for several days. He was to have dined with them that 
night, but was now, of course, unable to fulfil his engagement. The 
squire, who had a hundred things to talk to him about, would be 
very disappointed. Mrs. Maybanke heaved a sigh. It was but one 
step in her imagination from the squire to his hobby, and from Mr. 
Hopperton to his money! But no: there was no question of that ; 
and the sooner Carey met and wooed his “heiress,” the better for 
every one. 

She had often pictured her daughter-in-law—a tall and stately 
damsel, with the usual well-bred, slightly dored expression of good 
society. Would she find her husband’s mother just a trifle old- 
fashioned, a little dull ? she wondered, with a touch of self-pity. Of 
course, it would be very nice when the squire was satisfied ; and Carey 
was so gentle and lovable, he would make an excellent husband. He 
was very young, she mused with a sigh; but had not Mr. Hopperton 
often said in her hearing that if a man married at all, he had better 
do it young? And Mrs. Maybanke had never yet disputed her 
uncle’s wisdom. 

She stopped in her walk to look up at the red-brick, ivy-covered 
house, and mentally decided the rooms which the young couple would 
require. “Mrs. Carey” should have every comfort. The morning- 
room, with its oriel-window looking out on the velvet lawn, its 
beautiful pictures and old oak cabinets, should be set apart for her 
sole use. Mrs. Maybanke relinquished it with the greater ease in 
that her own boudoir was upstairs—a cosy little room, devoted to 
talks with Carey, who liked nothing better than to join Blanche and 
herself there for four-o’clock tea. 

Those talks, and his old habit of spending a few minutes with 
her in her dressing-room before he had his “ last smoke” at night, 
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would of course be at an end. There must necessarily be some 
changes in the household customs ; and, although she was bravely 
resolved not to complain, the reflection was not without sadness. 

Mrs. Maybanke had been moving slowly across the lawn while 
she mused on all these things. Now she turned into the rose-walk 
(or vosery, as it was called), where branching rose-trees had been 
trained to meet overhead, and to form an arbour of shade and fra- 
grance in the summer. Out of the rookery, not far off, the caw-caw 
of the birds came to her ear, mingling with many other delightfully 
familiar country sounds. From the courtyard, round which, in the 
form of a horseshoe, the house was built, Mrs. Lacey’s voice sounded, 
shrilly calling the chickens to come and be fed. Here, in the winding 
rosery, it was almost dark, till you rounded a corner and the sunlight 
flickered in again at the farther opening. 

After a short time devoted to an inspection of the kitchen garden, 
and particularly of the peach wall, Mrs. Maybanke slowly returned 
to the house. It seemed dreadfully still ; and the new kitchenmaid’s 
deep laugh came distinctly through long passages and several closed 
doors. 

“It’s only their low way, mem ; those common people don’t re’lly 
know no better,” said Mrs. Lacey, her elderly maid, with a sympa- 
thetic look, taking her mistress’s hat and gloves as she spoke. “I’ve 
told the cook to talk to her about it. It’s her place, of course. But 
I don’t know as we shall make anything of her, mem. Mr. Platten 
says she’s such a rude, volgar gurl.” 

Mrs. Maybanke concealed a smile, and quietly mounting the 
staircase, she passed through the drawing-room into the large conser- 
vatory beyond. Outside, the great hickory-tree, a feature of the 
house, leaned its long green boughs against the wall, and threw a 
shadow on the corner where the maidenhair and hothouse ferns 
were ranged. 

“You must water these, Lacey,” Mrs. Maybanke said, “now dear 
Miss Blanche is gone.” 

“Yes, mem,” said Lacey. ‘“ And please, mem, I thought it might 
be a good day for to look out your autumn things, mem. Time flies, 
we know ; and we shall be in leaves and rain before long, for 
certain ; and you in your musling gown, unprovided, so to speak.” 

She led the way down a narrow corridor, hung with small, black 
framed engravings, to Mrs. Maybanke’s boudoir. 

“ They’re all laid out, mem, and we can try ’em on quiet-like, now 
Mr. Carey ain’t here to make his fun.” 

Somehow the long morning crept away, as Mrs. Maybanke looked 
over her wardrobe with Mrs. Lacey to advise and to suggest, 
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Heaven would not have been heaven to Lacey had it contained no 
such mornings. 

After luncheon the old-fashioned carriage, with the rumble behind 
—where Blanche and Carey loved to sit, and duck their heads when 
they passed beneath the drooping elm-branches of the park—and a 
venerable but sour-faced coachman on the box, took Mr. and Mrs. 
Maybanke off for their afternoon drive. Platten whistled to a dog, 
lighted one of Carey’s cigars, and, in a loud checked coat of the 
latest mode, strolled down to the village. The footman and the new 
kitchenmaid amused themselves by mimicking his aristocratic deport- 
ment, to the delight of the cook, who permitted herself to “enjoy a 
bit o’ fun when Jfeeria Lacey were not there to spoil the play.” 
Mrs. Lacey herself had moved too long in the best circles to find 
any amusement in such “low” behaviour. Shut up in her own sitting- 
room, she devoted the whole afternoon to millinery, some discarded 
raiment of her mistress inducing the unwonted industry. In the 
courtyard, outside her window, the nine children of Mr. Poles, the 
coachman, were tearing round and round, now flattening their noses 
with inquisitive eagerness against the pane, then fleeing pell-mell 
when she arose, with wrathful fist-shaking, to dislodge them. All her 
life long Mrs, Lacey had suffered because she prided herself on 
feelings “above her class” ; even her friend Platten occasionally 
found her sadly wanting in a sense of humour. She could not bring 
herself to join in the applause, which fairly threatened to blow off the 
school-room roof, when the butler from the Priory rehearsed at village 
concerts his well-known véfertoire of songs in costume. ‘To her, such 
condescension was profanity of the office of butler in a “ genteel 
family ” ; and her solemn looks, through all her neighbours’ nudging, 
suggested that she was taking part in a funeral service, rather than 
enjoying something unusually comic and racy. 

The carriage rumbled on in the direction of Lampton, and turned 
in at the Rectory gates. Mr. Hopperton had not left his room, but 
he sent many messages to the squire by his curate, who had come to 
visit him on parish affairs. ; 

Standing in the doorway, hat in hand, with a sympathetic ex- 
pression on his sallow, shaven face, the Reverend Whymper Burroughs 
poured out an eloquent description of Mr. Hopperton’s condition 
into the squire’s impatient ears. Mr. Maybanke could never under- 
stand on what principle the rector had chosen his curate. “A man 
who looks like a shop-walker, or an advertisement of the last fashion 
in parsons’ clothes ; who gives you a hand like a wet sponge to 
squeeze ; and talks so indistinctly that one can’t hear one word in 
ten he says——” here Mr. Maybanke’s disgust would overpower 
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his eloquence, and an expressive glance upwards would complete the 
sentence. 

“Tt’s his hobby, you know,” he would add, when strangers who 
rather fancied Mr. Burroughs’s fine manner and imposing figure 
ventured a remonstrance ; “ Hopperton’s a charming fellow, charm- 
ing fellow, but so fond of these queer adventurers ; likes to give the 
beggars a helping hand! The Church is full of them nowadays ;— 
worse luck, worse luck !” 

It annoyed him now, that Mrs. Maybanke, who enjoyed a good 
long talk on parish matters with the curate, should be transferring the 
rector’s invitation to him. 

“He lunched with us on Sunday, my dear,” he murmured very 
audibly as he nudged her arm. 

‘So kind of you, Mrs. Maybanke; I shall be delighted, I’m shaw,” 
Mr. Burroughs said with his usual smile—a process which was merely 
a stretching of his straight, thin lip over his small white teeth, a line 
of red gum showing above. 

** My son will be at home, we hope,” Mrs. Maybanke added. 

Mr. Burroughs bowed and smiled again, and the squire cut short 
any further expression of politeness by giving the signal for the 
carriage to move on. 

“IT cannot agree with you, Philippa, about that young man,” 
he began, when they were out of hearing. “So much assurance with 
ladies, and yet such disgusting servility. I wonder where Hopperton 
picked him up !” 

“He used to be in business, I have heard ; indeed, he told me 
so himself,” Mrs. Maybanke answered. “He had a hard struggle 
with poverty till our kind uncle met him, not many years ago, and 
gave him a helping hand.” 

“ Your uncle’s too fond of lame dogs,” burst out the squire angrily ; 
“and I can tell you I don’t like the fellow at Ladywood.” 

Towards the close of the drive Mr. Maybanke raised himself in 
the carriage, and let his eyes rove over the charming scene that now 
lay spread before them. Askers Hill rose in a gradual incline behind 
the ruin of the old Priory, which stood far back from the road in a 
sheltered hollow—a quaint, grey-mullioned building, past which the 
little river Asker rushed, with a murmur they distinctly heard. Here 
grew the choicest wild flowers and ferns for miles round ; here stood 
the oldest trees ; and, as though tradition had descended to them, 
the swans belonging to the new Priory came sailing down the river to 
the home of their ancestors. Mr. Maybanke could see them flapping 
their great wings, and tossing the clear water, as the carriage, after 
turning in through a neglected wooden gate, drove along a narrow 
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roadway with huge elms meeting overhead. Here was the best view 
of the old house, with the sun shining through its broken front in 
long flames of light—a melancholy, old-world object, devoted to 
decay in the very midst of summer verdure and beauty. 

The squire leaned feebly over the side of the carriage, while Mrs. 
Maybanke contented herself with looking at the swans, and wondering 
how they found their way so far down the stream. She disliked this 
part of the afternoon drive, and would fain have given Poles orders 
to return home by a shorter route. 

Soon after the carriage passed out by another gate, and the squire 
took up the thread of his usual remarks. 

** How old is Carey?” he asked, for the third time that week. 

“Twenty-three last March.” 

“And young Campbell, your cousin, married at twenty-one! His 
property cannot compare with Ladywood ; de you think so, Philippa ? 
But Ladywood is nothing now to what it will be some day. My 
dear, had you heard, that wretched Wossett talks of felling those 
trees! Think of that! There are no such elms in all the county.” 

“His poor wife looks like a shadow,” Mrs. Maybanke remarked, 
to change the conversation. ‘“She’s had the doctor every day for 
the last fortnight, Lacey tells me.” 

“ The timber will pay his bill,” returned the squire grimly. 

‘“‘ My dear,” he began again, after a short silence, “how much 
was Miss Golding’s fortune ?—the young lady, I mean, whom your 
cousin was so fortunate as to meet at that Adé¢e/ in Germany, a few 
summners ago.” 

“ Nine thousand a year: she was an only child,” Mrs. Maybanke 
replied, for the third time that week. 

“Carey never seems to think about going abroad,” the old man 
remarked presently. ‘I must talk to him about it.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Here’s the garden she walked across, 

Arm in my arm such a short while since : 

Hark, now I push its wicket, the moss 

Hinders the hinges and makes them wince ! 

She must have reached this shrub ere she turned, 
As back with that murmur the wicket swung ; 

For she laid the poor snail, my chance foot spurned, 


To feed and forget it the leaves among. 
ROBERT BROWNING : Garden Fancies. 


At dessert that evening, while the Reverend Whymper Burroughs 
was delicately peeling a peach for Mrs. Maybanke, Carey’s step was 
heard on the threshold. 
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He had walked from Lampton, and had already dined, he said, in 
answer to Platten’s solicitous inquiries. 

He had on his Sunday coat, and a single white lily withered in his 
button-hole. He was very pale—almost haggard—and his eyelids 
were reddened by fatigue or emotion. 

A greater contrast to the sleek complacency of the clergyman 
opposite to him could not have been discovered, although no one 
troubled to observe it. 

The squire had been delivering his opinions at great length upon 
the interesting question of matrimony; and the curate had proved 
almost as earnest in supporting his view, that to marry without 
money “on doth sides” was little short of suicidal! “Why had he 
not turned his steps to Germany on his last summer holiday? where 
Mrs. Maybanke’s cousin seemed to have made such a successful tour. 
For the Rev. Whymper Burroughs considered himself to be “a great 
favourite with the ladies.” And he confidently expected, partly by 
the aid of his own charms, and parly by the attractiveness of the 
clerical profession to devout ladies (of large fortune), to make, as so 
many of his brethren had done, a wealthy marriage. During con- 
versation such as he was now holding with the squire, the curate 
had a somewhat singular habit of twisting his fingers and stroking 
his upper lip, which habit owed its origin to the fact that once upon a 
time there grew thereon a long and silky moustache of a very worldly 
type. This had, however, been long sacrificed to the hopes of eccle- 
siastical promotion. “A bishop with a moustache!” The very idea 
had aroused the wrath of all his clerical advisers. So, as Burroughs 
contemplated a bishopric, the moustache was doomed. But its 
glory lingered yet. 

** Uncle Hopperton looks rather pulled down, mother,” Carey began, 
waking up from a reverie at a question put by Mrs. Maybanke. “I 
promised to ride over and spend an hour or two with him to-morrow.” 

“He always enjoys a visit from Mr. Carey,” put in the curate, 
with his blandest smile. “ We often wish that the Priory were nearer.” 
He smiled again at Mrs. Maybanke ashe spoke, and she bowed prettily 
in return. The squire, who had not caught the remark, frowned, 
and murmured something to himself about “ indistinct talking.” 

Carey had apparently buried himself once more in his reverie, 
when he was aroused by the curate asking, in somewhat pointed 
tones: “‘ Whether he had by any chance seen anything of little Miss 
Blanche during his London visit?” 

For a moment the young man seemed to have lost command of 
himself, as, turning sharply round, he fixed the innocent-looking 
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clergyman with his furious gaze. Then, as suddenly, his eyes 
dropped ; he became deadly pale, and there was an awkward little 
silence, which Mrs. Maybanke’s mild remonstrance, ‘‘ Carey, dear !” 
served rather to emphasise than to mend. 

“Miss Blanche is in London, is she not?” inquired Burroughs, 
with an injured air; “I’m shaw I understood so from yourself, Mrs. 
Maybanke.” 

“Ves, yes,” she answered quickly ; “ but nowhere near where my 
son was staying.—You are tired, Carey,” she added, by way of turning 
the topic; while the old squire, without the least apprehension of 
the subject of dispute, but nevertheless enjoying to the full the 
curate’s chagrined looks, rose from the table with the loudly uttered 
remark, “ None of his business, 7 dare swear!” 

It was a calm August evening, towards the end of the month— 
one of those days of gold and crimson which seem to be summer’s 
last setting. The brilliant flames of a glorious. sunset were dyeing 
the dining-room panes with every imaginable colour. Fields and 
hills and lawns without seemed all a-fire. The caw-caw of the rooks 
came through the open hall-door as Carey, leaving his mother and 
the clergyman to their parish talk, sauntered out along the avenue. 
To him all this calm and peaceful beauty of a country summer's 
night was but a mockery—a mask over a passion-distorted coun- 
tenance. And amid the hundred innocent voices of happy beasts 
and birds around him, he could only hear the sighing of his own 
tempest-tossed soul. The beauty and the peace were hateful to him 
just then; the voices jarred. He wished himself away, among 
crowded streets; and his ears coveted the clash and rumble of the 
great city. Nature’s pure face and sweet tones irritated, instead of 
comforting, him. How men laugh at Fate! he mused, with bitterness; 
and how they struggle against it! But the wrestling, though it last 
until the daybreak, availeth nothing; and they arise, like Jacob, 
changed, new-named, weak and maimed. But of the blessing at 
the close of the conflict perhaps Carey dared not think. 

The withered lily fell from his button-hole to the ground ; but, 
instantly missing it, he stopped and lifted it to his lips. Would his 
fair lily ever wither, and drop from his keeping? A mist seemed 
to blot the quiet scene from his sight, and many memories, crowding 
upon him, made his heart ache. Still, all the time his feet were un- 
consciously carrying him from spot to spot, each dedicated to some 
past moment, where love had first awaked, where love had spoken, 
where a soft little sigh had answered love with love! 

* * * * * * * * * * 7 
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Here, in this shady corner, where the ancient ivy had spread 
sheltering boughs of almost tree-like proportions, Banny had read 
aloud to him all their favourite books:—Emerson, Charles Lamb, 
Thomas Hardy, and rare Richard Jefferies. Here, too, hung their 
hammocks side by side : how well he remembered her “ capsising ” 
him one morning while he lazily slumbered in it! And inthe vosery 
-—but no, he had scarcely the courage to enter that. The roses 
within might awake at his footsteps, and tell him how once they had 
watched and listened! It was there that he had first covered the 
soft fair head with kisses ; there that she had slipped upon his finger 
the little silver bangle-ring. What a point she had made of its 
being a “ real dangle-ring ”—real silver too! It was Banny’s one poor 
piece of jewelry. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

The squire was nearly worn out with the struggle of maintaining 
a polite demeanour to the Reverend Whymper Burroughs, when the 
curate at last rose to take his leave. Carey had not appeared again 
in the drawing-room during the evening. ; 

“‘T do miss little Banny’s songs,”’ the squire said, throwing him- 
self into an easy-chair, when he had reached his room. “And 
where’s the boy been all the evening ?” 

“Carey seems very tired and out of spirits,” Mrs. Maybanke 
answered, opening the door of her room, which led out of the 
squire’s, and into a smaller apartment which Banny occupied when 
she was at the Priory. “I dare say it would be a good plan for him 
to go abroad for a few weeks, Marchmont.” 

* Ah, he couldn’t stand that whimpering Burroughs,” the squire 
shouted, highly pleased with his own wit. “ Platten,” he said to the 
butler, who had just entered the room with a tray bearing whisky 
and water; “‘ next time Mr. Burroughs comes, let me know, that I 
may be in the library, and not to be disturbed on any account !” 

Mrs. Maybanke left him chuckling to himself, as she closed the 
door, and sat down at her escrifoire to enter the day’s events in her 
diary. It was at this time that Carey generally came to talk with 
her for a few minutes—a custom that had been continued since the 
old days when, as a little boy, he could not sleep till she had sung 
some favourite ditty by his bedside, or whispered a soothing story 
into his ear, as his arms clasped her neck. 

But to-night he did not come; and she sat waiting and waiting 
till the remembrance of Mrs. Lacey patiently abiding her summons, 
made Mrs. Maybanke walk slowly to the window, and look for trages 
of the absent one outside. Perhaps he had forgotten the good-night 
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hour ; and she softly unfastened the casement, and listened for his 
footstep on the gravel below. Soon she heard it : he had forgotten ; 
and the familiar smell of his cigar hung on the clear summer air. 
The waning harvest-moon lighted up the park, and the rookery, and 
the outline of Carey’s figure moving quickly to and fro in restless, 
hurried pacing. Then he passed out of sight among the shadows, 
and she closed the window sadly. 

Some hours later she awoke suddenly from a vivid dream, to 
fancy that the stillness of early night, which now wrapped the house, 
was broken by stealthy footsteps in the passage outside. She could 
not have decided whether it was a dream-voice, or one well-known, 
which then so softly spoke the words she so distinctly heard:— 
“* Good-night, Banny: good-night, my dearest !” 

Surely it was all part of her dream ; for Blanche was far away in 
London. 


Poor Carey ! it was his wedding-night. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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FRESH-WATER FISH AND THEIR 
ASSOCIA TIONS. 


T is matter of wonder, seeing how much has been written of late 
years on the folklore of animals and plants, that so little 
attention should have been paid to the curious beliefs connected with 
fish. Hardly any English writer condescends to give them more 
than a passing notice. In France, Rolland and Sébillot have not 
forgotten them. Probably from being so much out of man’s notice, 
not found until caught, as it were, fish have escaped in great measure 
the pleasing fancies of folklore, the terrors of superstition, even the 
mild wisdom of the proverb-monger. A certain class of minds has an 
utter repugnance to fish. Odysseus and the heroes who fought at 
Troy would not touch them. No more would Sir Galahad in the 
great English Epic. Numbers among the working-classes at present 
will not eat fish. Ask a Scotchman to taste a dish of eels and see 
what he will say. Still, folklore has crystallised round some of our 
fresh-water fish (just as in the South Kensington Museum a small 
fish may be seen inside a lump of amber), and, oddly enough, most 
of it has settled on the eel and its reputation. This may be from its 
resemblance to the serpent, the primal cause of the trouble and death 
that have invaded the world. Singularly enough Mr. Henderson, in 
his amusing book “ My Life as an Angler,” tells a story which bears 
out this notion. Mr. Henderson had once brought home to his 
landlady some eels to be cooked for dinner, when she broke out: 
“ Nay, nay, Mr. Henderson, surely ye wadna hae me touch thae 
serpent beasts. Think now o’ what the serpent did to poor Eve ; 
nay, aw canna get ower that” (ed. 1876, p. 104). And he adds that 
many of the Scotch peasantry believe the eel to be only a species of 
water-serpent. 

But the first place must be given to the salmonida, and, of 
course, in it the salmon (sa/mo salar) deserves most consideration. 
From some old Keltic belief yet lingering among the Highlands, this 
fish is never spoken of by gillies and fishermen there as a salmon ; it 
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is always par excellence a “ fish,” or more frequently a “‘fush.” They 
would look grave and uneasy did an angler under their charge speak of 
taking a ‘‘salmon.” Much in the same way we believe that the right, 
or Greenland, whale is always called by the whalers a “fish.” Such 
an undefined awe surrounds whale and salmon, as it were witha halo, 
in the eyes of their superstitious captors that these quarries as of right 
arrogate to themselves the superior, nay, the supreme title, “fish.” 
That the salmon was of importance in Keltic times emerges from the 
curious legend of St. Kentigern, “The Salmon and the Ring,” the 
remembrance of which lingers in the armorial bearings of Glasgow. 
The town of Lanark and University College, Aberdeen, also bear 
salmon in their arms. Walton deems the blackish spots with which 
salmon are marked “an addition of natural beauty such as I think 
was never given to any woman by the artificial paint or patches in 
which they so much pride themselves.” It is too tantalising, how- 
ever, in these days of river pollutions, when he goes on to assert that 
no salmon “are of so excellent a taste”, as the salmon of Thames. 
Pliny, for his part, gives the preference to those of Aquitaine. Pro- 
verbs have not forgotten the salmon. ‘‘ Lose a hook,” says one, or 
“throw a sprat to catch a salmon,” Like entering Corinth, another 
declares “It is not for every one to catch a salmon.” A Monmouth- 
shire proverb runs, “A good year of prides” (lamperns) “a good 
year of salmon.” “ He kens nae a sealgh (seal) frae a salmon ” tells 
its own nationality, and so does 
A foot of Don ’s worth two of Dee, 
Except it be for fish and tree, 

None but the French could have minted one: “Salmon and sermon 
have their season in Lent.” 

The trout is derived from a word meaning to eat, just as salmon 
from one meaning to leap. The former fish has acquired some 
celebrity in folk-medicine. Thus it is a superstition of Shropshire 
that a pie-dish full of cider should be taken down to a river, and a 
good-sized trout caught and drowned in the cider, would a person 
recover from the whooping-cough. Trout and cider were then to 
be carefully carried back to the house, and the sick person must eat 
the trout after it has been fried, and drink the cider.' In Northum- 
berland, for the same ailment a trout’s head is put into the mouth of 
the sufferer, and, as it is said, the trout is left to breathe in the 
patient’s mouth.? Still more curiously, Mr. Henderson relates that 
a friend, when fishing in Cleveland, was asked by a peasant to give 


1 Miss Burne’s Shropshire Folklore, p. 205. 
? Mr. Henderson’s Folklore of the Borders, pp. 141, 154. 
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him a “wick” (live) trout to lay on the stomach of one of his 
children who was much troubled with worms, a trout so applied 
being a certain cure for that complaint. As to the time when a 
fisherman should go forth, the Herefordshire rhyme says : 
When the bud of the Aul (Alder) is as big as the trout’s eye 
Then that fish is in season in the river Wye. 
“Shropshire is full of trout and Tories,” says another proverb. 
Several others may be here gathered. 
*¢ The best trouts must needs make the best sport.” 
** You must lose a fly before you can catch a trout.” 


** Said the chevin to the trout 
My head’s worth a’ thy bouk (bulk).” 


** On chatouille la truite pour Ia mieux prendre.” 
‘* Faute de truites on mange des barbeaux.” 

** Le cerf et la truite ont la méme saison.” 

** Skilled hands eat trout.” 

** Trout are not caught with dry legs.’ 


It is much to be feared that this last (a Spanish proverb) has a 
poaching savour about it. Evidently it only thinks of catching trout 
as being tickling them. Even Shakespeare falls back upon tickling 
on the two occasions on which he names trout. 

“Here comes the trout that must be caught with tickling,” says 
Maria (Zwelfth Night, II. 5, 25) ; and Pompey (Measure for Measure, 
I. 2, 92) speaks of “ groping for trouts in a peculiar river.” 

The grayling is so little known that but scanty legendary lore 
attaches to it. Izaak Walton tells how the French value the grayling 
so highly that they say “he feeds on gold, and many have been 
caught on the famous river of Loire, out of whose bellies grains of 
gold have been often taken.” Some think, he adds, that it feeds 
on water-thyme, and smells of it on being caught. He is very 
medicinable. ‘ The fat of a grayling being set with a little honey a 
day or two in the sun, in a little glass, is very excellent against 
redness or swarthiness, or anything that breeds in the eyes.” St. 
Ambrose, “the glorious Bishop of Milan,” calls it “the flower-fish, 
or flower of fishes.” 

Next *the nobler fishes for variety of folklore and proverbs, or 
even before them, comes the eel. Pliny says “‘yeeles live eight 
yeares, and if the north wind blow they abide without water six daies, 
but not so long in a southern wind. Of all fish, they alone, if they 
be dead, flote not above the water,” ' and much more of the mar- 


1 Dr. Holland’s Zrans/ation (1634), ix. 21. 
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vellous. The birch for boys under seventeen at Rome was formed 
out of eel-skins. How eels are engendered has always been a matter 
of wonder with the credulous. They have been said to spring from 
the mud, from rocks, the carcases of animals, May dew, horsehair 
cut from a stallion’s tail and put into water, and the like. Walton 
gives much amusing folklore on this fish ; how eels have been known 
to lay themselves up in ordinary during winter in a haystack ; that 
the flesh, though palatable, is dangerous meat, hence the “ unchari- 
table” Italian proverb, “ Give eels and no wine to enemies.” An 
eel’s skin worn about the naked leg is deemed in the North a preven- 
tive against cramp, and in Herefordshire against rheumatism. Eel’s 
blood is a sovereign cure for warts. It is also believed on the 
Border that a horsehair kept in water will in due time turn into an 
eel. Shakespeare must have known eels in the Avon. He says :— 
Is the adder better than the eel, 
Because his painted skin contents the eye ? 
Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3. 

And again, “Cry to it, as the cockney did to the eels when she put 
them into the pasty alive ; she rapped them o’ the cockscombs with 
a stick and cried, ‘Down, wantons, down !’” (Zeaz, ii. 11). Thin 
arms are compared to “‘eel-skins stuffed ” (Xing John, i. 1). Proverbial 
lore of eels abounds. Such are— 

‘* Put your hand in the creel, pull out an adder or an eel.” 

** You cannot hide an eel in a sack.” 

‘¢ Eels are not choked by mud.” 

** Anguilla in strigmento.” 

** Cauda tenes anguillam.” 

** Folio ficulneo tenes anguillam.” 


(Because it was supposed that eels could only be held by their tails, 
or in a rough leaf like a fig-leaf.) 

“He has a slid grip that has an eel by the tail ;” this is a canny 
Scotch proverb. A favourite French one is, “The eels of Melun, 
which cry out before they are skinned.” More French ones are: “ No 
eel so big but it has a rival” ; “to break an eel over your knee” ; 
“holding a woman by her word and an eel by its tail, mean holding 
to nothing” ; “you come too late, says Lent to young eels.” The 
Danes believe that “‘ He who has been bitten by a snake is afraid of 
an eel.” 

Although these notices might be indefinitely increased, it is time 
to pass to Walton’s “tyrant of the rivers, or fresh-water wolf,” the 
pike, So well marked and voracious a fish has naturally attracted 
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the notice of folklore. Even architecture has not disdained, if we 
are not much mistaken, to carve the pike. This fish will be found 
among the curious figures which form the corbel-table of the won- 
derful Norman church of Kilpeck, in Herefordshire. Some pike are 
bred by generation, says Walton, and others, “ unless learned Gesner 
be much mistaken, of a weed called pickerel weed.” He tells a story 
all anglers will remember, of the Emperor Ferdinand’s pike which 
had a brass collar fastened round its neck, the inscription on which 
shewed that the pike had lived 267 years. Its voracity is vouched 
for by the same authority,.for did it not bite a maid in Poland 
“ by the foot as she was washing clothes in a pond”? One Mr. 
Seagrave, who kept tame otters, had known a pike in extreme hunger 
fight with one of them for a carp which the otter had caught, and 
there can be no manner of doubt that “a pike will devour a fish of 
his own kind that should be bigger than his belly or throat will 
receive, and swallow a part of him and let the other part remain in 
his mouth till the swallowed part be digested, and then swallow the 
other part that was in his mouth, and so put it over by degrees,” 
inasmuch as even an ox does much the same in chewing the cud. 
Nay, a Polonian gentleman did faithfully assure Gesner that he had 
seen two young geese at one time in the belly of a pike. Folk- 
medicine has seized upon the pike. Its jawbone, heart, and gall are 
medicinal in several kinds of diseases ; they stop blood, abate fevers, 
cure ague, and expel the plague. On the other hand, a pike’s bite 
is very venomous. Good Bishop Dubravius also tells many marvels 
of a pike. The largest caught in England of late years was 35 lbs. 
in weight. The legendary lore of Westminster has a story of one 
William Ushborne, keeper of the adjoining palace, who was given 
to sacrilege and appropriated a garden containing a pond belonging 
to the Sanctuary. One night he caught from it a pike and invited his 
neighbours to join him at supper. ‘“ He himself began upon it, and 
after two or three mouthfuls he screamed out, ‘ Look, look ! here is 
come a fellow who is going to choke me ;’ and thus caught, without 
the viaticum, by the very fish which had been the cause of his 
sacrilege, he died on the spot, and was buried in the choir of St. 
Margaret’s.”' It is pleasanter to think of another William, Will 
Wimble, who used to catch pike for Sir Roger de Coverley, concern- 
ing whom he who lists may read in the Spectator. 

Proverbs have not forgotten the pike. ‘Un brochet fait plus 
qu’une lettre de recommandation,” is curiously fulfilled in an account 
of the progress of one Shillingford, Mayor of Exeter, to town to prose- 

1 Stanley’s Westminster Abbey, p. 447. 
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cute an appeal against an adversary. When he reached London, he 
took care to purchase the finest pike he could find and send it to 
the Lord Chancellor with his respects. Needless to say that, after 
this douceur, the Chancellor found that the weight of evidence was 
entirely on the Mayor’s side. “ Better a salt herring on your own 
table than a fresh pike on another man’s,” is a homely lesson on 
content in Denmark, to which country the proverb belongs. “ Little 
fish make the pike big,” speaks for itself. “ Better a pike’s head 
than a sturgeon’s tail,” is probably justified in fact. A quaint proverb 
connected with the pike comes from the popular sayings of Italy : 

Disse la tinca al iuccio : 

E meglio la mia testa che ’1 tuo busto. 

Risposta del luccio : 

Taci, taci, tinca ruginente, 

Ché chi mangia di te 

Tutto il di febbre sente. 
Two still quainter proverbs attach to the pike in French folklore. 
“S’ennuyer comme un brochet dans le tiroir d’une huche,” and 
“Le brochet est dans le fleuve pour que la tanche ne s’endorme pas.’ 

Besides the medicinal virtues of the perch, alluded to in the 
saying, “ More wholesome than a perch of Rhine,” it is said to have 
a stone in its brain which is sold on the Continent by apothecaries 
on account of its sovereign virtues. This probably means the otolite, 
part of the mechanism of the pike’s head to enable it to hear. 
Walton was credibly informed that the perch would grow till almost 
two feet in length. Such a fish would indeed be a prize to the modern 
perch fisher. Catch one perch, and the rest of the “school” can 
ordinarily be taken after it (that is, if one does not escape after being 
pricked with the hook) ; for perch, as it has been said, are “ like the 
wicked of the world, not afraid, though their friends and companions 
perish in their sight.” The perch is not highly esteemed in folklore. 
It is otherwise with the tench, which from early times has been 

regarded as “the physician of fishes.” It was said that it carried a 
natural balsam to cure both itself and other fishes. The pike was 
esteemed its special patient, and that, whether sick or well, it was 
cured by the touch of a tench. “And it is observed,” adds Walton 
gravely, “that the tyrant-pike will not be a wolf to his physician, but 
forbears to devour him, though be he never sohungry.” The tench’s 
excellence appears in the doggerel : 

De tous poissons fors che la tanche, 

Prenez la dos, laissez la pance. 
For the rest, “ the tench, I am sure, eats pleasantly,” says the patriarch 
of angling; “and, doubtless, you will think so too, if you taste him.” 
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The bream, although “a large and stately fish,” is not held in 
high repute at present. Most people mentally connect it with fishing 
in the Broads, ‘And it is noted that the best part of a bream is 
his belly and head.” The French say, “‘ Qui a breme peut bremer 
ses amis.” Mascal is thought to have introduced the carp into 
England, but Dame Juliana Berners names it long before his time. 
In any case “the carp is the queen of rivers,” and grows to a great 
age. “It is thought that all carps are not bred by generation, but 
that some breed other ways, as some pikes do.” Sébillot, in his 
“ Brittany Traditions and Superstitions,” amusingly enough relates : 
“Si la carpe frottait, étant dans l’eau, la main de homme avec sa 
queue, elle pourrait le paralyser” (p. 244, vol. 2). ‘The French pro- 
verb for escaping capture is “le saut de carpe”; while “ faire l’ceil 
de carpe” means to vanish, or to make “yeux doux.” Another 
proverb speaks how “on laisse aller le fretin pour courir aprés les 
carpes ;” while, as a testimony to the excellence of the fish, it is said 
“he who eats carp is no fool.” The capture of the barbel is now 
chiefly left to the Nottingham fishermen, but in old days it was more 
in request, and it is related that Archbishop Sheldon was particularly 
skilled in taking it. It is regarded as a noxious fish to eat, especially 
its roe, and the French say “the barbel is neither good to roast 
nor to boil.” ‘As sound as a roach” is a common phrase. If 
the carp for his cunning is the water-fox, as Walton states, so the 
roach is the water-sheep for his simplicity. ‘“ Fresh as a roach” is 
another commendatory proverb of the French, while “to give a bull- 
head to catch a roach” finds many parallels. The loach is a “ most 
dainty fish,” but curiously is coupled by Shakespeare (1 A. Henry 
ZV. 1, 2) with the tench for the manner in which it is infested with 
fleas. ‘Fat as a loach,” or “silent as a loach,” are sufficiently apt 
comparisons. Folklore deals slightly with a few more English fish. 
The minnow is only renowned for “‘ minnow-tansies,” which who will 
may eat. As for the bull-head “ Matthiolus commends him more for 
his taste and nourishment than for his shape or beauty.” The chub, 
or cheven, is emphatically “un vilain” in the estimation of our 
neighbours. Piscator, it will be remembered, calls him “the 
fearfulest of fishes,” and catches “a great logger-headed chub.” 

** Said the chevin to the trout, 
My head’s worth a’ thy bouk” (bulk), 
and this is exactly what a vaunting, worthless chub would be 
supposed to say could fish speak as do the animals in A!sop’s 
Fables. 
Without further dwelling on our common fresh-water fish, such 
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are some specimens of the wealth of proverbs and folklore which 
have gathered round them. It would be well worth the while of any 
country dweller, fond of fishing, to look deeper into the subject, and 
collect further superstitions and popular beliefs connected with it, 
as Rolland and Sébillot have done so excellently for the fauna of 
France. The above have been put upon record on the principle of 
the proverb, “Better small fish than an empty dish.” Another 
celebrated proverb, to be found in the “ Hortus Sanitatis,” the great 
picture-book of the fifteenth century, is “after fish, nuts” (Jost 
pisces nuces); but in the spirit of the proverb, to add moral lessons 
to what has been written might well be resented in an age so fruitful 
as is our own of sermons and wise injunctions. “Ower muckle 
water drowns the miller,” according to a Scotch saying ; and, having 
pointed out some landmarks in a sea of curious inquiry and con- 
jecture, that must suffice. It behoves us now (to carry on the tone 
of this article) to become “ muet comme un poisson.” 


M, G. WATKINS, 
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PANTOMIME IN THE FAR WEST. 


LTHOUGH many and various are the writers who have danced 
A after Harlequin since that laughing child of Italian humour 
first set out upon his memorable journey westward some three hundred 
years ago, oneimportant chapter in the history of pantomimestill remains 
unrecorded. With our usual insular prejudice and parochialism, it 
has pleased us to think that the true clownery and pantaloonery 
passed away with Grimaldi and Tom Matthews. How absurd! 
Master Harlequin had no more intention of ending his days in our 
foggy climate than he had under the clearer atmosphere of France. 
America marked the limit of his gambols westward; and when 
things began to look dull in the Old World, to America he skipped. 

Perhaps we here in England are not so very much to blame for 
ignoring this last chapter in Harlequin’s history. No one ever told 
us that America possessed a pantomimic school of her own. True, 
we have seen one or two Transatlantic clowns of merit, notably 
Alexander Zanfretta, who appeared in the “ Nigger” pantomime of 
the “Hoodoo Queen,” as produced at Her Majesty’s by Haverly’s 
Minstrels in the Christmas of 1880, and J. W. Harris, who was the 
Joey in “ Little Red Riding Hood” at the same theatre three years 
afterwards. From the Far West, too, came Mr. Paul Martinetti, who 
has introduced many of the Ravel ballets to our notice, and won 
an enviable position for himself among English mimes. But a 
thoroughly representative American pantomime has never been 
performed on our side of the Atlantic. 

Pantomime, in both England and France, had reached the 
highest point of development before Harlequin and Columbine set 
foot on American soil. Indeed, by the time our Transatlantic cousins 
had a distinctive pantomime of their own, the genuine art had well- 
nigh become extinct throughout Europe. 

In 1832, when Grimaldi had retired from the boards, and the 
elder Debureau was at the meridian of his powers in Paris, the art 
of pantomime was introduced into America almost simultaneously 
by two troupes, representing at once the two great European schools 
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of harlequinery. The English company was first in the field, but 
met, as we shall see, with dire disaster. 

Early in 1831 Mr. and Mrs. Hamblin, of the Bowery Theatre, 
New York, journeyed to London to arrange for the production of 
the first English pantomime ever seen in America. It was only 
after considerable difficulty that a tolerable company could be got 
together, as many of the leading pantomimists, Mr. W. H. Payne 
among the number, refused to entertain the tempting offers made 
them. A voyage across the Atlantic was no joke in the days when 
steamers were unknown, and when the passage frequently took fully 
three months to perform. Fixing upon Dibdin’s famous pantomime 
of “‘ Mother Goose” as the piece most likely to come through the 
ordeal, the Bowery manager had all the properties executed at con- 
siderable cost in London, and finally secured as principal members 
of his company E. J. Parsloe, Gay, and Louisa Johnson, who had 
all been prominently identified with the Covent Garden pantomimes. 
Everything, however, from the outset militated against the success 
of the novelty. On the voyage out poor Parsloe, who as clown was 
the mainstay of the piece, hurt himself severely by falling down the 
companion-way. Despite his weakness he did his best on the open- 
ing night at the Bowery, towards the end of February, 1832, to rouse 
the customary mirth ; but the audience was small on account of 
the extremely rough weather, and ill-attuned to levity. Three nights 
passed with equal discouragement, and on the fourth the unfortunate 
clown, broken down by illness and mental anxiety, actually burst into 
tears in the middle of the performance, and was obliged to retire. 
Early on the following day, March 8, poor Parsloe expired at his 
lodgings with a prayer on the lips for the wife and children he had 
left behind him in London. 

The subsequent adventures of at least one member of the troupe 
were extremely curious. After making fruitless efforts to gain em- 
ployment as a dancing-master at Boston and elsewhere, Gay, the 
Harlequin, made his way out West. Want had forced him to part 
bit by bit with all his apparel, until the only thing left him to wear 
was his professional costume. His avocation on the boards had given 
him a peculiar habit of attitudinising, and when he chanced one night 
upon an Indian encampment his spangles and his posing, viewed by 
the fitful gleam of the watch-fire, fascinated the redskins, and gained 
him the reputation of beinga great medicine-man. His life was safe 
among these aboriginal men of the prairies just so longas his spangles 
lasted ; for the Indian mind hungered after these as amulets. After 
a twelvemonth’s sojourn in this uncanny society Gay found it neces- 
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sary to make himself scarce, and, an opportunity occurring, escaped 
to England, where he ended his days as a theatrical costumier some- 
where in Whitechapel. 

It would certainly seem as if the cold-hearted reception meted 
out to poor Parsloe and his associates had been marked down in the 
Book of Fate as a precedent to be rigorously followed in all attempts 
of the sort. For, strange to say, some misadventure or another has 
attended the production of every English pantomime performed in 
America since that time. Not many years ago an importation of 
this nature was made at Niblo’s Garden, with the Hemmings as 
an attraction. The pantomime was lavishly mounted, over three 
hundred pounds having been expended on one scene alone. But 
it only dragged through a single performance. Numerous other 
examples might be given down to the production of “ The Grim 
Goblin,” at Wallack’s Theatre, on Thursday, August 5, 1880, when 
Mr. George Conquest received serious injuries by the snapping of 
a rope while engaged in performing one of his famous phantom 
flights. 

But to continue our retrospect. It was in the autumn of 1832 
that a motley troupe of French pantomimists and rope dancers, called 
the Ravels, first brought the traditions of the dingy little Théatre des 
Funambules, in the Boulevard du Temple, under the immediate 
notice of American playgoers. These same Ravels, originally ten in 
number, dated from the year 1825. Previous to their American 
appearance they had performed in London at the Vauxhall Gardens. 
Strange to say their success in New York was as pronounced as.the 
failure of their English predecessors. They performed for an entire 
season at the Park Theatre, made a remunerative tour of the States, 
and returned to England in 1836. 

There is a certain significance in the almost concurrent landing 
of the English and French companies, for when Fox arose and 
America had a school of pantomime of her own, it presented a 
mellow combination of the two great European systems. Of course, 
the long-extended popularity of the Ravels, extending over a period 
of well-nigh thirty years, made the French influence the more 
apparent of the two. But if the style of clowning is reminiscent 
of Debureau, the general form of entertainment bears a powerful 
resemblance to the English pantomimes of Grimaldi’s day. Indeed, 
if you care toexamine Tom Dibdin’s famous “ Mother Goose,”! you 
will find there the model of most of the American pantomimes, with 
their succinct “ openings” and long trick harlequinades. Out of the 

1 See French’s Acting List. 
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nineteen scenes in “ Mother Goose,” no fewer than fifteen were devoted 
to the pranks of Clown and Pantaloon. Within the last thirty or forty 
years we have reversed that proportion in England, while the Ameri- 
cans still scrupulously preserve it. In England pantomime has lost its 
traditions, its distinctive character, and has degenerated into a flashy 
revue. In America, pantomime, as with Grimaldi, is an unpreten- 
tious semi-pastoral ballet-pantomine played almost entirely in dumb- 
show, with a harlequinade sequel, a connecting link being found in 
the transformation, in full view of the audience, of the four principal 
characters by the Good Fairy. 

So much for the form. It is in the style of acting that the 
French influence becomes apparent; in the ghostly make-up of the 
Clown, and in the quiet force of his by-play. Like the French, too, 
who laugh heartily at John Bull for giving Master Joey the “ droit 
annuel de cité” at the leading theatres, the Americans have never 
seen any rational association between Plum-pudding and Pantomime. 
As well say they play tragedy only at Easter or burlesque;in July. 
While no such limit of season ever hampered the national panto- 
mime in France, its performance was, on the other hand, invariably 
restricted to the inferior theatres. In a tradition-ridden country 
like ours, it would have been impossible for us to have had a place 
of amusement like the Parisian Funambules, where motley was the 
only wear from January to December. In America, where no restric- 
tion in regard to time or place has ever been put upon pantomimic 
performances, no mere matters of custom presented obstacles. Hence 
the Théatre Comique, in Boston, was kept open for several years by 
Moffit and Bartholomew as a pantomime house pure and simple. 

But to return once more to our regular chronicle of events. 
October 1836 found the Ravels back again in New York playing at 
the Park Theatre. After passing a whole season there they trans- 
ferred their services to Niblo’s Gardens, a popular place of amuse- 
ment with which their triumphs in America are chiefly identified. 
“‘ Niblo’s ” was the result of a happy thought on the part of a small 
coffee-house keeper of that name, who ultimately made a fortune 
through being the first to recognise the fact that a cheap and 
wholesome place of open-air amusement was very badly wanted in 
New York during the warmer months. In the earlier days of its 
history the theatre attached to the grounds was perfectly open to the 
elements on one side. Niblo fixed the price of admission at fifty 
cents to all parts of the house, with no seats reserved—* first come, 
first served.” Situate at the corner of Broadway and Prince Street, 
Niblo’s was in its time a great New York institution; and here the 
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American taste for pantomime was chiefly fostered by the laughter- 
provoking antics of the Ravels. During the autumn of 1837 this 
famous troupe of mimes appeared in a ballet called “ Godensky, 
or the Skaters of Wilna,” in which something like a sensation was 
created by Gabriel Ravel’s skating evolutions. This is thought to 
have been the first time roller skates were ever seen in public, 
especially as the clever pantomimist referred to is said to have been 
their inventor. In all probability the ballet was subsequently per- 
formed in Paris ; for when Meyerbeer brought out “ Le Prophéte” 
at the Grand Opera, in 1848, he deftly appropriated some of its most 
striking features in the incidental skating scene. 

Making due allowance for frequent visits to Europe, which 
brought about changes from time to time in the composition of the 
troupe, the Ravels remained a prominent feature of the bill of fare 
at Niblo’s for close on a quarter of a century. In August 1839 they 
produced there a new pantomime called “ The Green Monster,” and 
in August 1842 two others—“ Mazulm,” and “The Night Owl.” 
On returning to America after a European tour in 1848, they brought 
with them as auxiliaries the Martinetti family, from whom sprang, if. 
we mistake not, our own Paul of that ilk. Then a change came over 
the spirit of the scene, abolishing the gardens, but leaving the theatre 
untouched. 

At the transmogrified Niblo’s, in December 1849, the Ravels 
produced another new pantomime in the shape of “ Raoul ; or the 
Magic Star.” June 1853 saw the first performance of two more, 
“ The White Knight,” and “ Robert Macaire” ; and September 1854 
still another two, “ Asphodel, or the Magic Pen,” and “ Jacko.” 

Returning almostannually to Europe for a brief period, and making 
occasional tours through the Southern States, the Ravels kept going 
backwards and forwards to Niblo’s until about 1861, when the brothers 
then forming the principal members of the troupe all retired to live 
privately at Toulouse, having amassed ample fortunes. It is note- 
worthy that European as well as American playgoers have reason to 
be thankful for the labours of this clever company of grotesques. The 
marvellous neatness and precision of their pantomimic action have 
been successfully emulated by another band of brothers of larger and 
more recent fame. When the French mimes were at the height of 
their popularity at Niblo’s, the then little-known Hanlon Lees were 
performing in New York in the capacity of gymnasts. Naturally 
enough they became pantomime-bitten. After making several 
tentative essays in a minor way, they finally conceived the brilliant 
idea of grafting the Ravel comic-ballet upon the Parisian vaudeville 
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The result was “ Le Voyage en Suisse,” with whose many pantomimic 
excellences fully one-half of the civilised world is now cognisant. 

Among individual members of the Ravel troupe the most cele- 
brated was Gabriel, who, as a physical contortionist, probably never 
had a superior. As an admirer has said, he seemed “ literally made 
of gutta-percha and hung on wires.” As a natural consequence he 
had imitators in galore ; and from this marvellous mime sprang that 
peculiar school of pantomimic Jéad/erie which has had the Girards, 
Miltons, and Majiltons as latter-day exponents. 

It was the influence of Gabriel Ravel’s popularity, likewise, that 
occasioned the rise of native pantomime in America by stimulating 
G. L. Fox, while playing “low comedy” at the Old National Theatre, 
to try his hand at clowning. 

The compeer in pantomimic genius of both Grimaldi and Debu- 
reau, evoking admiration quite as affectionate in its way, from Ais 
public, as that tendered to the great clowns of England and France, 
poor George Fox has been rather harshly treated by posterity. For 
him no budding Boz or fantastic Janin to lay a wreath of glowing 
imperishable words upon his shrine. Even at this late day it is not a 
difficult task to outline the leading incidents in his sadly-chequered 
career. He was born in Boston in 1825, the same year in which the 
Ravels first burst upon Paris. Like our own Grimaldi he came of a 
theatrical family, and, equally like the illustrious Joseph, took to the 
boards at a very early age. His first appearance was made at the 
Tremont Street Theatre, Boston, in 1830, in a slight juvenile réle in 
“The Hunter of the Alps.” Players, as a rule, have an unaccount- 
able aversion to bringing up their children in their own profession. 
Fox’s parents were among those who entertained this strange pre- 
judice. The child had not long trodden the stage before he was 
hurried away and placed under the care of a large merchant tailor, 
who employed him to do all sorts of odd jobs, but omitted to teach 
him any sound business habits. Let us not blame the worthy trader, 
however, for leaving unattempted a virtual impossibility. Poor Fox 
soon became affected with theatrical nostalgia, and, after numerous 
appeals to his father and mother, was at length allowed to follow his 
inclinations. By the year 1850 he had found his way to New York, 
where he grew rapidly into public favour at the old National Theatre 
in Chatham Street, and played an extensive variety of low comedy 
parts with unequivocal success. Here, too, he became smitten with 
a taste for pantomime owing to his admiration of the Ravels, and soon 
succeeded in persuading Mr. Purdy, his manager, to let him try his 
skill at that class of entertainment. This led to the production, at 
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the National Theatre, under Fox’s superintendence, of several Ravel- 
esque pieces, such as “ The Red Gnome,” and “ The Schoolmaster,” 
which were very favourably received, and brought the popular young 
comedian additional laurels. Happily, however, for the future of 
American pantomime, Fox was not fated to pose for long as a mere 
imitator of the French mimes. He had not received the training 
necessary to make him a thorough acrobat ; but nature, as if to give 
compensation for the lack of this quality, had endowed him with an 
inexhaustible fund of quiet humour, and a marvellously expressive 
vis comica. After all, clowns, like poets, are born, not made. And if 
the numerous pantomimists who came after Grimaldi had possessed 
Fox’s shortcomings, allied to his talents, we in England should not 
now be deploring atrophy in the harlequinade. 

Remaining at the old National almost until fis had been written 
to its records, Fox, in August 1858, entered into partnership with 
another actor, named Mr. J. W. Lingard, and became joint-lessee of 
the Bowery Theatre. But the speculation was unsuccessful, and only 
lasted a twelvemonth. Better luck was in store for the duo when 
they assumed the reins of management at the new Bowery Theatre 
in the autumn of 1859. In the spring of 1862 Fox and Lingard 
dissolved partnership, the former at once opening the Old Bowery on 
his own account, and remaining there until the year 1867. A solid 
bill of fare was always presented at this theatre in those days, and it 
was not unusual for one actor to appear on the same night in drama, 
farce, and pantomime. During his first season Fox himself played 
in every kind of piece produced for upwards of one hundred and fifty 
nights. His pantomime of the “Frisky Cobbler” proved a great 
success in 1862. Apparently it was about this time that the Bowery 
manager conceived the brilliant idea of playing the old Grimaldian 
nursery pantomime according to the French system of miming. 
Hence the origin of American pantomime proper. 

Not all the credit of G. L. Fox’s success both as creator and 
exponent is due to himself. He was largely assisted in his work by 
the labours of his brother, C. K. Fox, an active member of the 
Bowery company, who had a perfect genius for inventing clever trick- 
changes. As for George’s system of clowning, it was unique—born 
of his own individuality. Itwas based for the most part on the quiet 
miming of the French Pierrot, with make-up in keeping—white-faced 
and bald-pated, without either the traditional English half-moons or 
coxcomb. But in cut and colour the dress approximated more closely 
to that of the genuine Grimaldian clown than anything else. As for 
his face, none more flexible or expressive had ever been seen on the 
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stage. The crowning feature was the nose, which of itself uttered 
volumes of comic eloquence. To appreciate this remarkable fact it 
is of course necessary to have seen the droll. But any one who cares 
to glance over the American toy-picture-books of ““ Humpty Dumpty ” 
will glean some faint inkling of its truth. 

Following the old English principle, many of Fox’s pantomimes 
were produced merely as after-pieces. There was “Old Dame 
Trot,” which ran for seven weeks at the beginning of 1865, and 
“The Golden Axe” and “ Mother Goose,” which were both brought 
out in the following October. Fox’s final pantomimic successes at the 
Old Bowery were “ Jack and Jill,” produced in February 1866, and 
“ Little Boy Blue,” with the run of which the actor-manager’s tenure 
came to an end in May 1867. But the taste which Fox had created 
in Bowery playgoers for pantomime was too enduring to evaporate 
with his departure. In March 1869 Robert Butler appeared there 
as clown in the “Seven Dwarfs.” In January and July 1871 
Hernandez Foster’s troupe produced “See Saw” and “Humpty 
Dumpty.” In February 1873 Charles Abbott’s pantomime “ Will 
o’ the Wisp ” first saw the light ; and in December of the same year 
Foster’s troupe returned to appear in “ Mother Goose.” 

Shortly after leaving the Bowery Fox joined Mr. John A. Duff 
as associate-manager of the Olympic Theatre, Broadway. Here he 
appeared as Bottom in an elaborate revival of “The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and created much amusement in burlesques of 
Hamlet and Richelieu. But his connection with this house is chiefly 
memorable for the production in 1868 of his pantomime of 
“ Humpty Dumpty,” which became amazingly popular, and held its 
place in the bills for several seasons. From his success in this 
G. L. Fox was ever afterwards known by the agnomen of “ Humpty 
Dumpty,” and the title of the piece grew to be recognised by 
American minds as a synonym for pantomime. Indeed, such was 
the vogue enjoyed by Fox’s chef deuvre, that very few entertain- 
ments of the kind produced since throughout the length and breadth 
of the United States have been called by any other name than 
Humpty Dumpty. And this, too, no matter what their ingre- 
dients ! 

After Fox had left the Olympic, through some disagreement with 
his partner, ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty ” was revived there by Robert Fraser, 
a clever American pantomimist still living, who also performed it 
with great success in Philadelphia and Boston. Meanwhile Fox had 
been making a prosperous tour of the Eastern and Western States, 
but returned to New York after a short time to appear at the Grand 
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Opera House in his impersonations of Bottom and Humpty Dumpty. 
Another brief tour through the States was followed by an engage- 
ment at Booth’s Theatre in 1876. He little thought when he 
returned to New York that he was so soon to make his last appear- 
ance on the boards. But symptoms of that insidious malady, 
“softening of the brain,” had already begun to show themselves, 
rendering his facial contortions, once so provocative of laughter, 
painful to witness. After a lingering illness, during which the 
sympathies of all sorts and conditions of playgoers were poured out 
upon him in affectionate letters to the papers, suggesting benefit 
performances, &c., poor “ Humpty Dumpty” passed away at the 
residence of his brother-in-law, Mr. George Howard, at Cambridge, 
Mass., October 24, 1877. Sad to say, the popular favourite of a 
quarter of a century, who had proved a veritable Mascot to all with 
whom he came in contact professionally, left so little of the world’s 
goods behind him that his widow had a hard struggle to keep the 
wolf from the door. But such, indeed, is the general ending of 
artistic genius when unallied with business capacity. 

In connection with the immediate cause of Fox’s death, it is 
a strange coincidence that several American clowns, and at least one 
English pantomimist, have all died insane. Hitherto, the general 
belief among professionals has been that the quantity of bismuth 
used in “making up” (particularly in America, where the hair is 
cropped close, and the bismuth rubbed into the side of the head), 
had a great deal to do with the disease. But one old pantomimist 
still living solemnly attests that, so far as his experience went, the 
bismuth not only left his faculties unimpaired, but had the merit of 
healing sores and cracks in the skin. 

Poor Fox’s taking off left a void in the ranks which it was found 
impossible tofill. Notwithstanding the praiseworthy efforts of several 
good pantomimists to uphold the principles of the new school, the 
traditional harlequinade gradually lost ground in New York, and has 
depended latterly for existence in America on the favours of the 
Southern States. The native pantomime had little to depend upon, 
save the “drawing” powers of its exponents. Not having the “an- 
nual right of the city,” that spectacular development which took 
place in England with the decadence of good clowning, was a matter 
of impossibility across the Atlantic. Indeed, although spectacular 
pantomime (or, to speak by the card, elaborately mounted feeries) had 
its beginning in New York with “ The Black Crook ”—an innovation 
which made the fortune of Henry Palmer, the great theatrical 
manager—it never achieved permanent popularity. 
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Since G. L. Fox’s death, the most widely-known name in connec- 
tion with American pantomime has been that of Tony Denier. Mr. 
Denier’s extraordinary success is typical of the enterprise abounding 
in the country of his adoption. The son of a famous French advo- 
cate, who boasted descent in a direct line from some of the bluest 
blood in France (a not unremote ancestor having figured as Ambas- 
sador to the Court of Spain), Master Tony ran away from home 
about the year 1852, owing to his lady-mother presenting him with 
an uncongenial step-father. When the boy landed in Boston he had 
no friends to look to, and very little money ; and yet to-day there are 
few wealthier men in the American theatrical profession than Tony 
Denier. After numerous vicissitudes, our youthful hero was taken as 
apprentice by a circus manager, made good progress as an equestrian, 
and left the odour of the sawdust to join the Ravels in a humble 
capacity. Drawn towards this inimitable troupe by sheer admiration 
the brothers appreciated his services very highly, and gave him many 
valuable lessons in their art. From that time onward Denier’s career 
as a pantomimist and manager was one long tale of unbroken success. 
When Fox and Lingard separated—the one to manage the Old 
Bowery and the other the New—Denier was engaged by the latter 
for a season of four months, appearing in “ Harlequin Jack Shep- 
pard” and other pieces with considerable increase of reputation. 
Indeed, he was immediately afterwards secured by Fox for the Old 
Bowery, where he performed for a year, during the season of 1863-64, 
and became a general favourite. 

It was natural that a pantomimist who had graduated with the 
Ravels and mimed with Fox should occupy in the future a large 
place in the annals of his art. In 1864-65 Denier became a pro- 
minent member of the company at Barnum’s Museum, and produced 
there with great acceptance several of the Ravel comic ballets. Sub- 
sequently he clowned, with much success, in the pantomime of 
“Jack and Jill” at Philadelphia and St. Louis. One result of these 
latter engagements was that he conceived the project of forming a 
permanent touring company, and at once made arrangements with 
Fox for the right of performing ‘“ Humpty Dumpty.” 

Strange to say, from September 2, 1868, when “ Humpty Dumpty” 
was brought out at Ellsler’s Theatre, Cleveland, until the spring of 
1888, when the manager retired from the profession, Denier’s ever- 
varying company appeared only ir the one pantomime. That is to 
say, out of respect to the principles and memory of Fox, the enter- 
tainment afforded has always been known as “Humpty Dumpty ”; 
but, as an American critic has sagely remarked, “No matter how 
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often it may be presented, it is always susceptible of change, in its 
tricks, its transformations, and its specialties; and so to see the 
‘Humpty Dumpty’ of the present is to witness a complete trans- 
formation from that of former years.” 

After forming the leading spirit of his own troupe for ten years, 
Tony Denier retired from active service as a pantomimist to direct 
its movements from his residence in Chicago, introducing as his 
substitutes from time to time George H. Adams, Alfred Miaco, and 
other amusing clowns. Year after year as the month of July came 
round, the now obese Tony was to be found in his cosy homestead 
in Congress Street, making new properties and tricks for the ensuing 
season, selecting his company, “routing the show,” and designing 
his lithographic and other printing—generally one of the most 
expensive items in his bill of expenditure. Considerable ingenuity 
had to be exercised in constructing the tricks, as the exigencies of 
transportation necessitated their being made in several pieces that 
they might be readily packed in convenient-sized trunks. So little 
had spectacle to do with the success of the pantomime that no scenery 
to speak of was carried by the company, the manager trusting to 
the various theatres where the piece was performed for the supply of 
that necessary auxiliary. 

With the conclusion of the rehearsals Denier invariably consigned 
his company to the tender mercies of his playgoing patrons under 
the experienced guidance of a popular stage-manager, and seldom 
troubled himself further beyond receiving his weekly profits on the 
undertaking, which for many years averaged fully four hundred 
pounds. With money pouring in like this it is not difficult to realise 
that the quondam clown, who with rare business shrewdness invested 
most of his savings in Chicago real estate, is now a very wealthy 
man. 

Just a few words on the usual method of performing “‘ Humpty 
Dumpty” on tour. Almost every town from Maine to California 
boasting a theatre or large lecture-hall is visited in turn, the gene- 
rality being “ one-night stands,” but cities like Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore are always reckoned good for a week’s stay. The 
primary elements of the pantomime remain very muchas left by Fox, 
with the exception that a somewhat undignified competition with 
circuses and other illegitimate attractions has occasioned the intro- 
duction of certain features distinctly savouring of the menagerie and 
the music-halls. 

In the American touring pantomime what we in England call 
the “opening,” takes the form of a simple ballet-pantomime, 
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generally performed in two scenes, with a running orchestral accom- 
paniment throughout. No one is allowed to speak save the bene- 
ficent fairy, who transforms the four principal characters after the 
approved Old-English manner, in full view of the audience. A couple 
of harlequinade scenes follow, played entirely in dumb show, and the 
first part of the entertainment concludes, having lasted an hour. 
The whole of the succeeding act, lasting about the same period of 
time, consists of a well-arranged series of specialties—juggling, stilt 
walking, rope dancing, gymnastic exhibitions, and what not. This is 
a very sensible arrangement, as the more un-theatrical features of 
the entertainment are thus kept in a section by themselves, the 
action of the pantomime being meanwhile suspended. In the third 
and closing act the pantomime proper is carried on by the perform- 
ance of three or four more harlequinade scenes, and the whole 
concludes with a modest “ transformation scene” or “ fairies’ home,” 
having lasted from start to finish about two hours and a half. The 
scheme and action of the opening hardly ever alters from year’s end 
to year’s end ; but the harlequinade scenes are generally arranged up 
to date. Thus in Tony Denier’s “ Humpty Dumpty ” for 1886, the 
clown and pantaloon in one scene went on the war-path after the 
manner of Buffalo Bill, and in another found themselves reproducing 
the various incidents in “The Mikado.” The company, by the way, 
scarcely ever numbers more than twenty-five people all told, as the 
performers in the “opening” not only appear in the harlequinade, 
but do duty in the “ specialty ” section as well. 

English innovations are not readily accepted in America. The 
senseless principle of a double harlequinade, with two sets of panto- 
mimists, was quite unknown in the United States until followed in 
1880 in New York by Abbey’s “Mammoth Humpty Dumpty 
’ Troupe.” But Nick Roberts, some four years previously, had intro- 
duced two clowns in one pantomime at Niblo’s Garden. Subse- 
quently, while on tour, he blossomed forth with three clowns ; and 
in 1881, as if to reduce the idea to absurdity, “ outdid all his pre- 
vious outdoings ” with a Minstrel Troupe of Clowns. Imagine forty 
white faces all in a row ! 

Although I have spoken of American pantomime as if still enjoy- 
ing a vigorous existence, signs are not wanting that poor “ Humpty 
Dumpty” is at last iz extremis. Tony Denier, for instance, is not 
the man to retire from a field where his labours have so long proved 
remunerative, unless the yield had given out. Other facts are 
equally significant. Seven years ago, as many as nine “ Humpty 
Dumpty ” troupes were touring the States simultaneously ; at present 
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the field is held by one. Several reasons exist for this remarkable 
change of face. It has been already stated in this retrospect that 
**Le Voyage en Suisse” was the happy result of engrafting the 
Ravel Pantomime upon the French Vaudeville. Hence the piece in 
question presented all the best features of American pantomime, 
shorn of the traditional harlequinade characters. More than this, it 
afforded an opportunity for a sensible laugh on the part of adult 
minds. Now, since “ Le Voyage en Suisse” was produced at the 
Park Theatre, New York, in September 1881, when it enjoyed a run 
of upwards of 100 nights, its lucky possessors have played it, and 
are still playing it, throughout the length and breadth of theatrical 
America. Add to this the fact that most of the so-called farcical 
comedies at present in vogue in the States have a redundancy of 
buffoonery and pantomimic action, and the secret of the revulsion 
from the more childish entertainment is opened to our view. The 
change was quite to be anticipated, but it is questionable whether the 
flowing of Pantomime into more rational channels is a movement in 
the right direction, especially as it bids fair to overwhelm higher 
forms of dramatic art in the impetuosity and irregularity of its 
course. 





W. J. LAWRENCE, 
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DROITWICH. 


GOOD many years have sped since, as a very little boy, I first 
passed through Droitwich on my way to Cheltenham, and 
now for twenty years and more I have generally gone through it from 
four to twenty times a year, so that I can speak with some knowledge 
of its appearance : and I must confess that a grimier-looking, more 
unprepossessing little place, from the railway, it would be hard to 
find. Fine or wet, bright or gloomy, there hangs over the town a 
dense canopy of what looks like smoke, but which on closer inspection 
is seen to be steam condensing into water. The railway is about the 
worst possible spot from which to make the acquaintance of the quaint 
old town, and greater familiarity corrects the first unfavourable 
impression. Droitwich is not beautiful, and it would be absurd to 
pretend that it is ; nevertheless, rich and fertile country surrounds it, 
and it is sufficiently ancient to satisfy the most exacting antiquary ; 
while its salt springs or wyches are connected with one of the oldest 
industries in the country. 

Salt works existed at Droitwich in Roman times, and from the 
departure of the conquerors of the world to the present hour the 
wyches have yielded vast quantities of strong brine, and have found 
constant employment for successive generations of salters. In 
Heptarchy days, Kennulph, kinglet of Mercia, having first cut off the 
hands and put out the eyes of his brother kinglet, Egbert of Kent, 
tried to propitiate Heaven by endowing the great church, which even 
then made Worcester famous, with ten salt furnaces at Droitwich, 
and the temporal Church was satisfied, and promised the sinner the 
pardon of Heaven. Two hundred years later a far worthier wearer 
of a crown, the unhappy Edwy, Over-Lord of all England, tried to 
purchase the Church’s sanction to his marriage with Elgiva, his 
second cousin, by giving it five more Droitwich salt furnaces; but 
this time the Church refused to be gracious, and poor Edwy and the 
beautiful Elgiva were not allowed to rest in peace till their unrelenting 
enemies had hounded them into the grave. Salt from Droitwich gave 
a pleasant flavour to many an insipid dish in Anglo-Saxon times, and 
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it is likely enough that Alfred and many of his successors got their 
salt from the inexhaustible springs of Wich, the name which Droit- 
wich continues to bear in legal documents. A single powerful brine 
spring will yield a thousand tons of pure salt weekly: while the 
district supplies at least two hundred thousand tons of the best salt 
in the world every year, and the springs still pour forth their treasures 
in undiminished prodigality. In his history of Worcestershire, Nash 
wrote in 1779 that the net salt duties of the Empire amounted to 
about £240,000, and of this Droitwich contributed £75,000. In 
spite of modern discoveries of salt veins all over the world, Droitwich 
salt, according to Worcestershire people, maintains its reputation as 
the best and purest in Europe. The preparation and evaporation of 
the brine are so simple as to account for the high estimation in which 
it has been held for nearly two thousand years. No costly shafts are 
required, no mining operations in the bowels of the earth. The brine 
actually comes up of its own accord, and it has been known to over- 
flow. The wyches are in the middle of the town, and rise from a depth 
of 200 feet, through beds of new red sandstone and gypsum. Con- 
sidering the importance of the industry and the value of the brine 
treatment in many complaints, it is surprising that the Roman Saline, 
the Saxon Wych, and the more familiar Droitwich, has only a popu- 
lation of 4,000, to whom, however, fluctuations in the price and 
prospects of salt are more important than international complications 
and changes of government. 

In that part of England, the prevailing geological formation is the 
upper and lower new red sandstone ; it extends many miles round 
the coal basin of the dingy and unattractive, though geologically 
interesting town of Dudley ; but let no one accuse me of not appre- 
ciating the beauties of the Castle Hill—there is indeed a gem, won- 
derful in loveliness, and full of interest to the antiquary. The lower 
division of the new red sandstone is not of great importance, though 
in places containing quarries of soft building stone, but the upper 
division is of incalculable value, for it is the inexhaustible storehouse 
of household salt, and to salt we owe half the enjoyment of cur food, 
and the very existence of many important industries. At Stoke Prior, 
three miles north-east of Droitwich, Mr. Corbett, M.P., has extensive 
and magnificent salt works, and a shaft has been driven to a depth of 
460 feet ; it has pierced four beds of rocksalt, the thickness of which 
amounts in the aggregate to eighty-five feet. This is, however, very 
insignificant compared with the vast deposits of Cheshire, where the 
upper bed measures 78 feet, and the under exceeds 120: while in 
Spain and in Poland, beds of still greater thickness are known, and 
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at Cordova the rock salt deposits have a depth of hundreds of feet. A 
very natural question is—where did this salt come from? and are the 
beds continuous, that is, are the Cheshire an extension of the Droit- 
wich districts? In some quarters the opinion obtains that the last 
is the case, and the arguments that have been adduced have some 
show of reason. 

Many theories have been framed to account for the deposit of 
salt: they are ingenious enough, but unsatisfactory. Some geologists 
think that salt is a volcanic product ejected from below ; others 
assert that it is the precipitate of a deep ocean overcharged with 
saline matters ; and others hazard a guess that it is a vast deposit 
from sea-water lakes, which were cut off from the main ocean by ac- 
cidental barriers or walls, much like the tropical salt water lagoons 
of our day, and then in time the sun evaporated the redundant water, 
leaving an ever-increasing accumulation of salt. Many objections 
can be made to every one of these three theories ; the volcanic is 
not supported by any existing parallel instance, and though volcanoes, 
which are generally near the sea, often deposit a crust of salt on the 
margin of their craters, they never, as far as is known, eject vast 
quantities of saturated brine. The second theory, in like manner, 
falls to the ground, since it is impossible to conceive of a vast deposit 
of salt as the result of a surcharged ocean, and no parallel case 
exists on the face of the globe. The lagoon theory is more plausible, 
and might, under certain circumstances, account for the deposits, 
were they small and thin ; but beds of salt extending 200 miles, and 
hundreds of feet in depth, would require evaporation to be carried on 
through almost innumerable ages; still, this, after all, may be the true 
explanation. At the western extremity of the expansion of the River 
Manech, large salt lakes exist, marking the site of the inland sea that 
once, according to modern geological theories, probably occupied a con- 
siderable part of Central Asia. Unfortunately scientific theories have 
little more permanence than the fashions ruling the cut and material of 
ladies’ bonnets: what will be the next theory? The summer heat in 
mid-Asia is considerable, and evaporation is rapid; nevertheless, 
though these lakes are small, the largest hardly five miles long by 
two thirds of a mile wide, the surface during a favourable season is 
not coated with a scum of salt more than an inch thick. But these 
lakes, though they may be regarded as vast natural salt pans, are so 
shallow that the boats collecting the salt scum actually scrape in 
places along the bottom, and the whole of the salt, were all the 
water in the lakes to evaporate, would only make a deposit a few 
inches thick ; the winter rains, however, mix with the water again, so 
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that complete evaporation of the contents of a pan never, it is 
said, takes place. It may also be doubted whether the remarkable 
purity of Droitwich salt is compatible with its being deposited from 
evaporated sea water. Salt from such a source is very impure, and 
when used in large quantities often causes disease ; in proof of this 
it is only necessary to remind the reader of the complaints made in 
our own country three centuries ago when, through the long winter, 
food preserved in impure sea-water brine had to be commonly eaten. 
After all, geology, like most other sciences, is in its infancy, and a 
century hence our greatest knowledge of any subject will seem to 
our descendants little more than the crude guesses of ignorant chil- 
dren do to us. 

The late Mr. Bainbrigge, an eminent Droitwich surgeon, perhaps 
did more than any one else to make the valuable curative properties 
of the brine generally known ; he was the author of an excellent little 
book which has been long out of print, called “ Droitwich Salt 
Springs.” He gives particulars said to be perfectly correct, which 
cannot fail to surprise his readers. He mentions that the saline 
springs of Droitwich are stronger, that is, more nearly saturated, than 
any others in Europe. His table is remarkable, and gives the solid 
constituents of the following seas : 


Mediterranean ° ° . 410 grains in 10,000 

English Channel . ° - 380 99 99 

German Ocean . . + 325 ‘se ~ 

Baltic . ‘ ° - 168 ss - 

Dead Sea. . ; . 2,460 parts per 10,000 of water 
Droitwich brine . 4,000 to 4,200 __—,, a 


Other British salt springs from 1,500 to 2,500 __,, * 

John Leland, in the reign of Henry VIII., of course visited 
Droitwich, and inspected the salt works. He was astonished at the 
activity of the place, and asked a salter how many furnaces they had in 
all; the man “numbered them to an eighteen score,” adding that “every 
one paid yearly to the king six shillings and eightpence,” a large sum 
in those days. “‘ Making salt is a notable destruction of wood,” he con- 
tinues, “six thousand loads ofyoung polewood, easily cloven, being used 
twelvemonthly, and the lack of wood is now perceivable in all places 
near the Wyche, or as far as Worcester.” About 1662, coke began to 
be used at Dudley for smelting iron-stone, and before long, coal made 
the salters of Droitwich independent of wood, which, in those days 
of bad roads and defective water communication, could not be con- 
veyed far on account of the almost prohibitive expense. No large 
woods remain close to Droitwich, though Wyre Forest, near Bewdley, 
is only ten miles off ; there is, however, a great deal of park and hedge- 
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row timber, and the country quite up to the town is singularly beau- 
tiful, the dearth of trees being about the last thing the visitor would 
complain of. 

I have candidly admitted that Droitwich is not attractive in the 
same sense as Cheltenham, Leamington, and Tunbridge Wells ; and 
its own citizens do not deny that it is dingy and sombre, partly from 
the canopy of steam and smoke, which is far worse close to the station 
than elsewhere, and partly from the old and tumbledown appearance 
of the houses. An old town is often picturesque, though seldom 
desirable as a permanent residence, but at Droitwich certain causes 
besides age are at work to make those improvements impossible, or at 
any rate peculiarly difficult and costly, which generally keep an old 
town abreast of modern progress. The truth is, the town is slowly 
sinking, and the houses are falling. The incalculable quantities of 
brine pumped up through so many centuries have led to a gradual 
sinking of the surface. A little reflection, however, shows that were 
this sinking gradual, and were it going on evenly over a vast area, 
very little injury would result, at any rate for many centuries, to the 
superincumbent houses, churches, and streets. A single inch of water 
per acre represents 101 tons, so that were a million tons of brine 
pumped up every year it would take twenty years to lower the level 
of twenty square miles a foot ; but at the rate at which brine is being 
pumped up, I suppose it would take thirty or forty years. But while 
parts of the district are hardly affected, others suffer much, and some 
portions of the old town have sunk nineteen feet in twenty years—at 
least, this is said to be true of QueenStreet. In other words, the surface 
sinks in grooves, if I may so express myself, and the houses fall 
toward the lines of greatest subsidence. The sinking has always been 
gradual, and those violent collapses which have given the Cheshire 
salt districts an unenviable notoriety have never occurred. Only 
one house has suddenly collapsed of late years, but as the inhabitants 
were out of doors at the time, they escaped injury. Many houses 
have had to be taken down, and large numbers are shored up to 
keep them from falling. House property is not a good investment 
at Droitwich, and could not be recommended to speculators ; indeed, 
it is difficult to dispose, at any price, of houses in some parts of the 
town. But near the station, which is half a mile from the older streets, 
land subsidence is hardly going on at all, and many excellent houses 
have been recently built, with some pretty and commodious villas. It 
is, however, very strange tofind handsome half-timbered houses of great 
antiquity remaining of the sort for which Worcestershire is famous, in 
good preservation, and in the very heart of the town, which have sur- 
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vived the land sinkings and the wear and tear of centuries, and promise 
to outlast many of their newer rivals. I once stayed at the Heriots, the 
residence of Mrs. Bainbrigge, the widow of the distinguished surgeon 
who did so much for the place, and was surprised to see that, though 
near Queen Street and Worcester Road, where the sinkings have been 
remarkable, this old villa stands firm in its pretty grounds, unaffected 
by the surrounding desolation. It naturally occurred to me that it 
could be enlarged and turned into a very handsome, well-appointed 
hydropathic establishment; but there seems little chance of that. The 
roads and courts of the town have to be frequently raised to keep them 
level and fit for carriage and foot passengers, and to give a proper 
outfall for surface drainage ; this, while making the rates unpleasantly 
heavy, increases the appearance of desolation and ruin, as before 
long the roads are considerably raised above the level of the adjacent 
land ; much as the constant repairing and raising, to prevent inun- 
dations, of the banks of the Po, has led to that river passing 
over the plain of Lombardy between colossal embankments. Near 
Queen Street several houses are pointed out, the roofs of which 
alone remain above ground, and the irregularity in the sinking of 
High Street has been curious. Twenty years ago rain flowed from 
the station into Queen Street ; now there is a line of subsidence cross- 
ing High Street at right angles, near the middle, and water flows 
towards it from bothends. Again, in Worcester Road, the southern 
continuation of Queen Street, the sinking has been great, and the 
walls enclosing the gardens in that part of the town have in places 
sunk until only their tops rise above the ground, or rather would rise, 
but extensive repairs have been carried on, and the height of the 
walls has been kept up. The effect of these levellings-up of the 
partially imbedded walls is singular, and gives them a patchwork 
appearance. Dr. William Parker Bainbrigge, the son and successor 
of his father, was good enough to permit me to examine his new 
residence in Queen Street ; it has only been built six years, and 
when completed one had to ascend in/o it ; now one goes down a 
couple of feet ; the sinking in that short time at this particular spot 
has not been less than three or four feet. 

Well-founded complaints are heard that less care and thought are 
given to making our watering and health resorts attractive than on 
the Continent. A lady last week, at Ilfracombe, was telling me that 
she was not surprised that our pleasure towns were deserted by all 
except those of our own countrymen who could not afford to go abroad, 
while no foreigner ever came to England for change. In addition to 
a warmer and pleasanter climate, and brighter sky, she added that 
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continental towns were made greatly more attractive—their prome- 
nades, music, concerts, and company being superior to anything in 
England. If Bournemouth, Eastbourne, Cheltenham, and Clifton do 
not satisfy the wealthy Englishman, what can Droitwich offer, for there 
it would be madness to lay out the sums which would make towns 
with better foundations beautiful and attractive beyond description ? 
Town improvements are scarcely possible at Droitwich, and the 
place is heavily handicapped. In spite of it all, the place owes adebt 
to Mr. Corbett, the member, and the Salt-King, for what he has 
generously done. 

No description would be complete that did not say something of 
the industry that has made the place famous ; and the other day, for 
the first time, I went over the salt-works. The process is almost too 
simple to be interesting. The brine is pumped up and stored in 
large reservoirs ; from them it goes through pipes into open, shallow, 
evaporating basins, called salt pans, perhaps twenty feet by ten ; the 
newer ones are circular and better constructed, so that evaporation 
from them is more rapid. Under the pans huge fires are kept up to 
evaporate the water. A man armed with a large wooden rake scrapes 
the salt from the middle of the basins to the edges, where some women 
are standing. It makes one sad to look at them—not, however, that they 
are unhappy or unhealthy. On the contrary, they look modest, rosy, 
and strong ; but their labour and dress do not seem the best fitted to 
preserve the delicacy of a woman’s nature ; at least, that was the im- 
pression made on me. They work ina loose linen chemise, with short 
skirts, hardly reaching below the knees. From being exposed to great 
heat in a damp atmosphere they are obliged to clothe lightly. Every 
woman has a number of moulds, each large enough to hold a salt- 
brick. The mould is put on end in the pan, and filled with wet 
salt scraped from the bottom ; the girl then carries it to a drying 
chamber, where it is subjected to a high temperature. Evaporation 
is rapid, and when the contents of the mould are dry, the brick is 
easily turned out, and piled up in a store chamber. The steam 
hanging over the town comes from the salt pans, which are open to 
the sky ; but the air of the town is not damp, nor are the residents 
and the salters unhealthy, so that Droitwich does not suffer from its 
occupation and atmosphere. Mr. Corbett and his agent, Mr. Green, 
have been doing a great deal for the place and its trade by intro- 
ducing the most perfect modern appliances, and building costly public 
institutions. To the Salt-King Droitwich owes its splendid St. 
Andrew’s brine baths. The town has always had many benefactors, 
and some almshouses, going back a couple of centuries, are perfect, 
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and no honest broken-down labourer could wish for or have better 
quarters in his declining years. 

Droitwich is at last attracting general attention as a health resort, and 
many sufferers from gout and chronic rheumatism are flocking to it for 
treatment. The accommodation for invalids is said to be insufficient, 
but, considering the state of the land, and its tendency to sink, very 
great credit is due to local builders for doing so much. Important 
and well-planned additions have been made to the Raven, once the 
Manor House, now a hotel, and some large boarding-houses have 
been recently built. The brine springs are credited with almost 
miraculous efficacy ; and I remember when a lad, and before begin- 
ning to study medicine, making the acquaintance of an elderly lady 
in Birmingham—who still survives—who had often gone to Droitwich 
for the baths. Her first visit must have been paid over thirty years 
ago. She derived great benefit, and speaks gratefully of the place. 
Two or three years since I sent a gouty patient up who had resisted 
all the remedies I could think of, and, to his delight and my gratifi- 
cation, a stiffness of the right shoulder, that had come on after falling 
from a tree upon his arm, and which had practically crippled him, 
yielded to frequent baths. He is now working hard, and without 
inconvenience, whenever his partiality for cider, mead (the favourite 
Dorset drink), and beer leaves him leisure and inclination for less 
pressing duties. The discovery of the most striking virtues of the 
Droitwich brine was accidental, and occurred during the cholera 
visitation of 1832; many deaths had taken place, when it occurred 
to some one to put certain of the sufferers in salt pans, and it is 
asserted, though the report seems too good to be true, that every 
one treated in this simple fashion recovered ; at any rate, whatever 
the cause of their recovery, the reputation of the brine treatment was 
made, and before long a small bath company was formed. Since then 
the waters have grown in repute, until many persons of high rank, 
some, indeed, members of the Royal Family, have gone to Droitwich, 
and derived such decided benefit that they have returned again and 
again. The chief efficacy of the water is in gout and chronic 
rheumatism ; in these complaints baths artificially heated—for the 
brine does not come up from a sufficient depth to be warm—are 
taken once or twice a day, with almost immediate advantage. The 
brine is mixed with at least an equal quantity of fresh, hot water, or 
in some cases with three times as much. Dr. W. P. Bainbrigge tells 
me that after sufferers from rheumatic gout have had several baths, 
their skin becomes soft and velvety, and the water in which they have 
bathed contains traces of urate of soda, which that learned physician 
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believes must be dissolved out of the tissues by the solvent proper- 
ties of the brine. Some medical practitioners might argue that the 
urate of soda was washed off the skin; but the fact, given on good 
authority, is curious, and calls for extended experiment and investi- 
gation ; for if the brine actually dissolves out the urate of soda from 
the tissues of gouty patients, its value as a remedy in these crippling 
and painful complaints is placed on a very different footing. Brine 
tanks go to Malvern, fourteen miles off, where unsuccessful attempts 
have, it is said, been made to give the invalids, who flock to that 
pretty place, the benefit of Droitwich brine baths, without the trouble 
of going to the neighbourhood of the Wyches. The main difficulty 
in carrying on the brine treatment at Malvern, or anywhere else at a 
distance, is the heavy carriage of the brine, so that the temptation is 
almost irresistible to put it in the baths in homceopathic doses; but 
the imagination is a powerful factor in the cure of disease, and many 
a sufferer may fancy that he is getting great good from his diluted 
brine baths. > 

At Droitwich there are some excellent hotels, more particularly 
the Raven and the Royal ; the former, as I have mentioned above, 
has been enlarged. There are also very extensive brine establishments, 
so that the visitor can obtain everything he needs. I was particularly 
charmed with the Raven; its sitting-rooms were handsome and 
home-like ; its grounds well kept and lovely, and its general appear- 
ance prosperous and attractive. The new St. Andrew’s baths are 
large, and fitted with the best modern appliances. They were only 
opened two summers ago, and in the spring of 1888 they had to be 
made three times as capacious, so great had been the run upon them. 
They include private bathing places, and large and convenient 
swimming-baths. There is a want at Droitwich of medical homes 
for invalids, similar to those that have made Malvern, .Matlock, and 
Buxton popular. Sufferers would often find it better to take the brine 
baths while under the systematic supervision of medical advisers. 
Some Droitwich doctors have resident patients, but there are no 
large and palatial establishments ; and, although the hotels are excel- 
lent, gouty sufferers need close supervision, combined with scientific 
regimen, and that can only be managed in the house, and under the 
eye of an experienced medical practitioner. Good private estab- 
lishments are numerous, where great skill is shown in the manage- 
ment of the inmates, and one of these is kept by a lady who has 
had a thorough training in a public hospital ; she is the daughter 
of a medical man, who was for many years greatly respected at 
Hereford. 
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Of late, the prosperity of the town has much improved, and the 
severe depression of a few years ago has for the present passed away; 
this has given courage to the residents, and more is being done than 
for along time. Mr. Corbett has bought the Royal Baths lately, 
and has been building a large establishment for the accommodation 
of invalids. Wealthy proprietors like Mr. Corbett can do so much 
when, like him, they have ripe experience, ample capital, and practical 
knowledge. Some day a park may be laid out, and that would be a 
great boon; while one or two hydropathic establishments under 
medical management are urgently needed, and I apprehend that 
suitable sites would not be difficult to find. There is evidently a 
good field at Droitwich for enterprise and capital. 

Droitwich is, after all, not such a bad place as it looks. The 
country is pretty, the railway communication excellent, and Glouces- 
ter, Cheltenham, Worcester, Birmingham, and Wolverhampton are 
within easy reach. Worcester Cathedral and Tewkesbury Abbey, 
and the tapering spire of St. Andrew’s, Worcester, are well worth 
more than one visit ; so is Malvern, with its grand old Priory ; a 
little further off is Ross, with its Horse Shoe Bend and ever-verdant 
fields). The Forest of Dean and Lydbrook with its magnificent 
viaduct, the Wye, and Symond’s Yat, are not beyond easy reach, 
while Hereford with its Cathedral is hardly an hour’s run. At 
Hereford, too, the beautiful Catholic Priory Church, at Belmont, on 
the banks of the sylvan Wye, should be visited ; still further off, the 
beautiful neighbourhood of Ludlow, with its majestic castle and 
noble circular church, delights the visitor; and in the opposite 
direction from Hereford lies the glorious valley stretching from that 
city to Brecon and Devynock ; while the splendid Priory of St. John’s 
at Brecon, the Priory walks, the Brecon Beacons, the charming valley 
of the Honddw, and the pretty falls of Ffrrewgrech, with the 
beautiful Llangorse lake or Lynn Safaddan, and Builth Rocks on 
the Usk, are every one of them most attractive. A couple of 
summer months at Droitwich would give the visitor the full benefit 
of the treatment, and at the same time enable him to visit the 
picturesque places I have named, and many more besides, all within 
reach of any ardent lover of nature who has a good long purse and 
full command of his time. 


AN OLD OXONIAN. 
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PEARLS. 


EARLS have been rising in value in the European market so 
long, and threaten to rise so steadily, that they may soon 
become the costliest, as they have long been the most elegant, orna-: 
ments of a beautiful woman. 
‘* Si douce, si douce est la Marguerite! ”’ 


sang the ancient Provence troubadour. Many a jewel is fifty times 
as effective : the ruby is richer in colour, the diamond is brighter, 
gold and silver are more plastic—as full of possibilities as Rey- 
nard’s bag of tricks. The pearl has but its mild satin skin, like 
an angel’s shoulder, its rounded curves ; yet its shy, moony lustre 
seems to have a more permanent hold over a dainty fancy than 
many a more vivid and more robust material. True, it is mere car- 
bonate of lime ; true, its giobing form comes but from the sickness 
of an invertebrate ; its colours are drawn, not from the living fish, 
but from its putrescence after death. An ornament that owes its 
existence to nothing but disease and decay certainly draws little from 
sentiment ; and perhaps the pearl owes more to its constant associa- 
tion with noble pictures of beauteous women than to its intrinsic 
glory. For all that, the decorative position of pearls is quite unas- 
sailable. In spite of their grim origin, a necklet of fine pearls remains 
a far more refined and dainty ornament than one of brilliants. We 
should naturally deck Aspasia with diamonds, but Polyxena with pearls 
(though, no doubt, it ought to be the other way). Perhaps one 
reason is the presence in pearls of beauty without brilliancy. ‘ Only 
the star glitters,” said Emerson, “the planet has a faint, moon-like 
ray.” 

Enormous sums have been given for pearls in all ages, because 
they were so beloved. Cleopatra would have swallowed a diamond 
had not a pearl been costlier, Arch-Snobbess as she was! and the 
“ pearl of great price” has been a synonym for the most precious 
possession from time immemorial. 

But after the great Exhibition of 1851, when a great impetus was 
given to the manufacture of artificial pearls, whilst at the same time 
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increased study of the pearl-bearing mollusks led experts to conjec- 
ture that it would presently be possible to sow the sea with pearls like 
a field with grain, the value of real pearls went down considerably. 
Pearl necklets could be bought for but moderate sums. People 
gave pearls away without much consideration, which now they would 
prize, and they were no longer looked upon as an “ investment” for 
money. Ofcourse, I do not speak of pearls of unusual size and 
colour—they have always had their particular market, as the best 
thing of its kind must have—but small pearls about the size of duck- 
shot, that now fetch at least £30 to £40 a row. I have had little 
strings of pearls sent me when a child in letters as pretty things of 
some, but no great, consequence, by kindly disposed friends, of a 
now extinct breed. 

The experts, however, who prophesied smooth things about pearl- 
culture, proved regularly out of it, as science in her proud moods 
often does prove, and nature seems to take her revenge. 

Proprietors of the pearl-banks, in haste to get rich before the 
value further deteriorated and the sea became a mere heap of scien 
tific wealth, became impatient of the normal risks of this anxious 
trade. The oyster-stacks, built of rotting bivalves, and purchased by 
auction at vast prices, began to yield fewer and fewer pearls of im- 
portance, in proportion as the size and number of the stacks increased. 
The divers, who hitherto had plied their dangerous trade with as 
much discretion as courage, detaching only the old misshapen oysters 
which were likely to have secreted big pearls in the long struggle 
with the vicissitudes of oyster life, were now bidden gather shells of 
all sizes; and they gathered recklessly, exhausting the banks for 
future use by removing young oysters incapable of pearl-bearing, 
whilst glutting the market with “seed” and “blind” pearls—two 
things which sent down the value of all pearls at the time, and have 
helped to raise pearls to an almost abnormal value since. For 
** sowing the sea with pearis ” turned out a scientific failure. Both 
pearl-oysters and pearl-mussels refused to have their picturesque 
disease oftener than they could help. The Chinese—ingenious 
tricksters !—began to manufacture real pearls after a desperate fashion 
by coaxing the obliging mollusk to coat balls of wax and small shot 
with the lustrous nacre. They even introduced small josses of thin 
metal between the shell and the mantle of the pearl-bearing mussel 
about their coasts ; and these, setting up an irritation in the creature’s 
sides, speedily became coated, and, after “ stacking,” iridescent, and 
were bought as great and mysterious curios. They also had a way 
of taking a single scale from off a pearl of fair size, and afterwards 
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filling it up with wax or other substance so as to look like a whole 
pearl. 

The concentric layers can be clearly seen whena pearl issawn in two, 
as is often done for the purpose of economically setting ; and the tool 
of the workman can be inserted in such a way as to separate the scales, 
and so make two pearls out of one. This separation is occasionally 
done by fraud, sometimes by accident, the workman, using the 
manual force necessary to work the “short grain” of the gold in 
setting, may for a moment miss his aim, his hand may slip, his 
thoughts may wander for a second—he touches the pearl improperly, 
and the mischief is done. Of course it is a bad blunder, and a rare 
one. 

Pearls are costly things from first to last—costly to whomever has 
to do with them. First there is the worth of time. It takes a long 
while for the chance grain of sand which the oyster’s gelatinous body 
cannot expel to be coated with the luminous nacre, still longer for 
the layers upon layers to form around it, that go to build up the pearl’s 
constitution: and a dig pearl—who knows how long it takes to grow? 
Perhaps fifty unmolested years. 

A whole fleet of boats is kept up to visit the banks in the Oriental 
seas, and the banks have to be guarded and kept in order by the 
company between the “seasons.” The diver who fetches up the 
parent mollusk has no easy time. He is highly trained to his work, 
and works hard, diving with his life in his hand—for sharks abound 
in the pearl seas. Forty to fifty plunges a day are very common, 
five divers at a time relieved by five more, who can retain their 
breath for several minutes—the average is one minute and a half— 
and bring up roo oysters at each plunge. The boats, when full, must 
be completely unloaded before nightfall ; if not, the dead oyster 
might open and drop pearls before it was stacked. Then comes the 
stacking in pits, as high as a room’s wall sometimes—and glad am I 
that I do not live to windward of an oyster-stack ! The stacks are 
sold by auction, the buyer taking his chance whether any pearls are 
in the oysters he so buys. He may spend his all upon a stack and 
not get a single pearl. He may find a “pearl of great price” and 
recoup all former losses. 

Not only boats have to be provided by the company who owns the 
bed, but priests and sorcerers, without whose rites the superstitious 
native divers are afraid to go down; the “sharkbinder” goes out 
with each boat, and the priest remains on shore distorting his body 
in queer attitudes and going through the oddest ceremonjes, to pro- 
tect the industry. 
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When found, the pearl has to be polished with pearl. dust, a 
process which does not injure the opalescent surface derived from 
the decay of the fish. It is drilled by the blacks and strung with 
others with great dispatch and skill. 

The pearls are next sorted, those which are clearest in colour and 
roundest in shape being preferred—indeed, in the European market 
hardly any crooked pearls appear, though in my own opinion quaintly 
shaped pearls, such as are preferred by the Moors and worn by them 
in such extreme profusion, are far more picturesque than round ones, 
big or little. Then they come to be set, and the setter is paid rs. 
per pearl in the trade. Thus, when we calculate the cost of this 
strange gem to the dealers, from first to last, we can hardly be sur- 
prised if we cannot buy it very cheap. 

Pearls will never be cheap again, unless new banks are discovered 
producing fine nacre and rigorously nursed. The great pearls like 
marrowfats, which graced the garb of Lely’s and Vandyke’s beauties, 
are limited in number. It is thought that they will never be found 
again in any quantity, however ardently sought, because the oysters 
never grow old enough to make them of such size. Future Lelys 
will shadow forth Roman pearls only, on the ivory necks of lovely 
women. Not that Roman pearls at their best are to be sniffed at, 
costing as they do £5 a row, and being indistinguishable save by 
experts, and by them only after shrewd tests. 

There was one of the most lovely pearl necklets I ever saw, at Mr. 
Glading’s, King’s Road, Brighton, the other day—a single row of the 
most softly shaped and tenderly coloured round pearls, as big as 
small peas. I wanted it. I want it now. But not having £400 
about me, I cannot have it yet. A fine black pearl was recently sold 
at a monstrous price for these commercial days. It was valued at 
430° per grain, and it weighed 26 grains, and fetched the modest 
price of £780. ‘A hundred pounds do not go far in pearls,” said 
Mr. Glading to me in the course of an interesting talk amid his ever 
interesting collection of rare things. 

A maid of mine, who had lived with “ Mr. Manton,” had sometimes 
to take charge by wearing (for safety’s sake), during travelling, her 
mistress’s celebrated pearl necklace, worth many thousands of pounds, 
which could never be lost sight of when it was not at the bank. 
What a “white elephant ” ! 

It used to be said that the sunrise surface of pearls was too deli- 
cate to be much exposed to the air, and pearls were kept in the dark, 
in wool, in powders, in blue paper; but Lord Beaconsfield was quoting 
from a well-known jeweller when he recommended, in “ Coningsby,” 
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the frequent wearing of pearls—even at breakfast—and laying them 
out on the grass in the sun to improve their colour. 

The highest known cost of a single pearl is said to have been paid 
by Tavernier at Catifa in Arabia. It was oval, spotless, two inches 
long, and its price was £110,000. A very fine British pearl—we 
might have a more regular British supply, I suppose, with a little 
more self-command, and a grain more national pride—has found a 
resting-place in the Crown of England. It came from the Conway. 
These finds, however, are very rare here. Scotch pearls, when fine, 
fetch a good price. They wear a faint pink blush, which Parisians 
run after greedily. The Cingalese pearls are the whitest, but whether 
white, pink, black, or straw-coloured, there must always supervene 
that peculiar translucent finish or “ water,” with more or less irides- 
cence, which, like the bright colours on Roman glass, seems insepa- 
rable from the action of buried gases. Without this the pearl is of 
little or no value, and is termed a “blind” pearl, like those small 
pearlikins we often find within half-swallowed oysters at table. You 
might find a big “blind” pearl, worth nothing, in your mouth, which 
properly tinted by the bitter essences in the putrid stack, would be 
worth a fortune. 

An anxious business must be his who deals in these faint and 
tender gems that seem to cast a tearful gleam towards the unthinking 
fair one clasping them on her throat or arm. Trusting life and fortune 
to luck, and to the fluctuations of fashion year after year, laying out so 
heavily for so uncertain a reward—losing at every pore one season, 
hoping to recoup in time to come—drownings, shark-bites, disease in 
the oyster beds, sunken beds, mismanaged beds, speculations almost 
mad in their uncertainty—all must be borne by the pearl-hunter, and 
yet, like the magic Rhein-gold, the faint lustre beckons him on— 
again, again—“ the sea hath its pearls !” 


M. E. HAWEIS. 
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WHO WAS ROBIN HOOD? 


T is a curious and not unprofitable speculation, who gave its name 
to merry Barnsdale? The etymology of the word might give 
two sources of its birth. The word might be Anglian, and be the 
Bearns-dale, the Chieftain’s-dale ; or, being Anglian, it might belong 
to some particular chieftain, who had adopted Bearn as a cogno- 
men. We read that, in the year 780, Dukes Osbald and Ethelherd, 
having collected an army, burnt Bearn, the king’s patrician, at Sele- 
tune, on December 24. There had been local trouble there, the 
meaning of which may be taken to be ethnic, not national. Seletune 
is held to be Selston, in Nottinghamshire, and if the assumption be 
true the outrage was not a long way off Barnsdale. 

But the word may be Norse, and then we should have the Bjorn’s 
dale, the bear’s dale, literally—the bjorn being very probably the 
descriptive sobriguet of some ferocious Norseman who was a king’s 
officer. We may not have far to search for such a Bjorn as would here 
be required. In 1049 Earl Beorne, son of the Danish Earl Ulph, took 
part in one of the invasions of England ;! and without producing 
certificates of birth or desirable minutiz of that kind, we may take 
a passing note of the fact that Earl Ulph was one of the great bene- 
factors to York Minster. The Jarl’s horn, “ made of an elephant’s 
tusk, curiously carved, and originally mounted with gold,” is yet 
among the treasures of the Minster, of which the “rre@ U/phi are not 
an inconsiderable support. 

Out of such a possibility as one of the above the name has arisen. 
The district required strength of rule, for it was in the heart of the coun- 
try where the native Celts chose to make the fiercest fights against all 
their invaders. The line of the river Don has been one of the fiercest 
battle-fields of northern England. The Romans halted there in force, 
as Doncaster and some other stations yet prove. The Angle had there 
to fix a very stern grip, as his clan stations yet make manifest. The 
later comers had to repeat all these precautions, as the strong for- 
tresses at Conisborough—the king’s fort—and Tickhill, not to include 
Nottingham, are evidence, And over and above all these the Celt 
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preserved his nationality there even until Magna Charta was signed, 
as the king’s forest of Sherwood may be regarded as proof. It is 
certain that long after the Conquest the Celt furnished an unabsorbed 
portion of the people of Northumbria. In Nidderdale and the forest 
of Knaresborough—the Cnorresburg, stronghold of the indigenous 
tribe—the shepherds count their sheep up to the present day in old 
Welsh numerals ; and it may, perhaps, be that their Nither-dale, still 
so called, was scornfully named by the Angles as the dale where the 
nithings or worthless-folk were allowed to dwell. 

The Celt’s residences in the valley of the Don are yet named, 
He had a stronghold at Burgwallis—the military post of the Welsh— 
he had another residence in Wales ; the various Brettons are, again, 
his, given to him by the Norseman, as the word Brett signifies. 
Beyond all these local existences we have here and there a bit of 
history to speak of him and his doings. In 1205 Juliana, wife of 
William Craddoc the forester, gave one hundred shillings for the 
liberation of the said William, her husband, who was in custody in 
the gaol of Nottingham. That piece of evidence, recalling some old- 
world trouble—very likely poaching—is of very high value in more 
than the ethnological sense. Craddoc was undoubtedly an ancient 
Briton. So was Vivian of Rossalle, who compelled by law-process, in 
1282, Peter de Stane to abandon his claim to lands that Vivian held 
from his ancestors. So was Henry le Waleis, who, in the reign of King 
John, claimed lands in Dunsford, in the forest of Knaresborough, 
against Alice, who was the widow of Ralph Mauleverer, which the 
said Ralph had given to her as dowry ; though Henry said Ralph 
had given the lands to him in homage, and the court allowed that 
Le Waleis had made good his claim. The beginning of the end ot 
the Celtic végime is well marked in 1139, and, as usual, the betrayal 
of nationality has to start in the ranks of the so-called noble. Hugh 
Brito, the founder of Kirkstead Priory, offers us the illustration. He 
was an ancient Briton, and a landed proprietor, “ first among the first 
of his race and of the dignity of a baron.” He then adopted the 
name of FitzEudo, and as Hugh FitzEudo, lord of Tateshall, passed 
into the Norman ranks and into oblivion. That itis not so with the 
peasantry is a fact that I take to be the origin of the Robin Hood 
myth. 

Who was Robin Hood? Certainly not a disbanded soldier of one 
of the Edwards, as Hunter would fain reply. Certainly not the Earl 
of Huntingdon, as all the old stories go. Certainly not any one 
corporeal thing, but a myth. Have we not in the analysis of the 
name of his favourite haunt another weapon for the destruction of 
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the personality of our most famous outlaw? Was not Robin the 
Middle-English survival of aseries of Celto-Teutonictraditions, centring 
in the beorn of Anglian rule, and laterin the gisl-bjorn of Norse times— 
the king’s officer, bailiff, warden, and harsh rule? It is almost cer- 
tain that this was so, and that the proud sheriff of Nottingham was 
the gisl or King’s officer, his bjorn being a myrmidon, who has in turn 
come down to us as Sir Guy of Gisborne. 

Barnsdale represents the border-land of three counties, Yorkshire, 
Nottingham, and Lincoln. Sherwood Forest—the forest at the shires, 
where rule divided, as it does for the police at the present day— 
like all the northern forests at least, was one of the last lurking 
grounds of the Celt, where broken men were likely enough to 
resort, and where they might live in some lawless freedom if they 
would but confine their operations within themselves, and keep off 
the king’s highway, which traversed Barnsdale, and was watched 
over by the beorn and then the bjorn. The now somnolent little 
town of Bawtry stands upon the very intersection of the counties. 
If it be true that Bawtry—the baug-tré—takes its name from the 
Icelandic daug, compensation, we have some shadow of rule being 
maintained, or extortion practised, “under the greenwood tree”; of 
local tumults and fierce execution done or black-mail levied there in 
the ante-Conquest days. The boundary between Yorkshire and Not- 
tingham runs through Bawtry, and so for legislative purposes the town 
would be convenient. It is situate upon the site of a Roman road 
from Agelocum, Littleborough, to Danum, Doncaster, and this fact 
meant something in the days when the Romans were masters. A fair 
of four days in the year was procured from King John by Robert de 
Vipont, then lord of the manor, for a present of four palfreys. That 
also means something having intimate relationship with the confluence 
of people, and the necessity of an authority to tax them and control 
them either with beorn or bjorn. Anyhow, we may take it that the 
fair did not bring the people ; they being present as of old was the 
necessity of the charter. 

The romantic history of Barnsdale seems to loom out of these 
scattered facts ; it would not be lessened if we could revive all the 
stories of the Celto-Teuton struggle. Sir Guy of Gisborne and the 
Dragon of Wantley are illustrations of its social history. Everything 
points to an oppressed people and a harsh rule. In the twisted, 
half-forgotten lines of the ballads we have the evidence of this : 


Now, by my faye, sayd jollye Robin, 
A sweaven I had this night ; 

I dreamt me of tow mighty yemen, 
That fast with me can fight. 
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Not lords and proud aristocrats, not harsh sheriffs, but yemen, a 
people, race against race. And I take it that this is the dream of a 
Celt, the “tow mighty yemen ” being the two branches of his Gothic 
persecutors, the Angle and the Norseman. It will be observed how 
soon one of these mighty yemen is dropped from the ballad; the 
one remaining being a very redoubtable personage : 
A sword and dagger he wore by his side ; 
Of manye a man the bane; 
And he was clad in his capul hyde, 
Topp and tayll and mayne. 
Which is an excellent picture of the last of the persecutors, one of 
the Bersarke followers of Ragnar Lothbrog, Ragnar of the shaggy 
breeks ! The ballad has here allowed the Angle to drop out of sight, 
for his iniquities had been surpassed by those of the man “clad in his 
capul hyde.” 

Little John went to Barnsdale, whose “gates he knoweth each 
one,” and the gate is the road, as the men of Norse origin speak to- 
day in their Kirkgates and other similar names. Little John was 
captured, as also was Scarlette. 

For the sheriffe with seven score men 

Fast after him is gone. 
May we venture on the interpretation of the outlaw’s name, Scarlette ? 
The Norse pirates affected that colour, and paid heavily for garments 
of it. As the ballad proceeds Robin then encounters, not the sheriff, 
but his myrmidon the gisl-bjorn. 
Now tell me thy name, good fellowe, sayd he, 
Under the leaves of lyne. 


Nay, by my faith, quoth bolde Robin, 
Till thou have told me thine. 


I dwell by dale and doune, quoth hee, 
And Robin to take I’m sworne; 
And when I am called by my right name, 
I’m Guy of good Gisborne! 
Which is certainly a very peculiar twist of the old forgotten phrase, 
remaining only as a sound. It is strange, if we accept the words 
literally, that this dweller by “dale and doune,” who must clearly 
be a rustic if the words mean anything, should deciare himself to be 
of “good Gisborne,” a town whose old name was positively Gisil- 
burn, and which means the burn or stream of the gisl, king’s officer. 
However, Robin then has his say— 


My dwelling is in this wood, sayes Robin ; 
By thee I set right nought ; 

I’m Robin Hood of Barnesdale, 
Whom thou so long hast sought. 
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And so they fought. The outlaw slew Sir Guy, and, when he had 
cut off his head, “ Robin pulled forth an Irish knife.” Why Irish, 
if not Celtic? The yeman had a sword and dagger by his side— 
not the lance, be it remarked, the knightly weapon—he was a man 
wearing the Royal authority ; but Robin was a bowman only ; and 
as a subjected peasantry are always disarmed, he must conceal a 
metal weapon, so the one that he pulled forth was an Irish knife— 
whatever that might be! His description of the arms of the gisl- 
bjérn and the outlaw falls back some centuries from the days of the 
Plantagenets and the era of Robin Hood. 

Among the rest of the heroes we have the notorious Pinder, 
George 4 Green, and, what is most remarkable, he is the Pinder of 
Wakefield. The old name of this latter place—Wachefeld and even 
Walchefeld—is evidently the field or allotment of the Welsh or 
Celts. In the earliest forms of the ballads, then, we have another 
law-myrmidon, and still again the reference to Celtic times and the 
Celtic borderland. And then comes the most singular circumstance, 
the place of the death of Robin. 

The hero’s grave is pointed out in the park of Kirklees, a beau- 
tiful woodland site in the valley of the Calder, once the park of a 
small Benedictine, or, perhaps, Cistercian nunnery. The story is 
.that Robin went to the Priory, of which his aunt was prioress, to be 
let blood. In its allegorical sense such an errand is very comprehen- 
sive. While there, i the hands of friends, he was designedly or care- 
lessly suffered to bleed to death by the nun who had performed the 
operation, and his death was due /o the Church, the history of which 
at that time is abundantly significant. ‘The creation of the Priory 
of Kirklees, in the very core of the Robin Hood era, the last quarter 
of the twelfth century, is due to a de-nationalised Celt of the valley 
of the Don! That, at least, is a very noteworthy fact. 

The donor of the lands is called Reiner Flandrensis in the 
charter of foundation, but the correctness of translating the verna- 
cular name Fleming by Flandrensis is here doubtful. The Ice- 
landic word Flemingr means a stroller, land-louper, and has clear 
reference to strife and unsettled habits—to Celts and outlaws. The 
monks did not always so translate the word. In an essentially Celtic 
district Michael Flamengus gave lands to Furniss Abbey in 1253 ; 
so we have the Norse word latinised, and not the geographical 
expression. 

At a short distance from the Angle foundation, Hertshead, near 
the highway “is the base of a genuine Saxon cross, called Walton 
Cross, a very interesting relic ”—at a Wealhas-tin, or Celt’s enclosure, 
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And so we have a Celtic outlaw, coming from the valley of the Don, 
over the great Wakefield fee, to this remote corner of it. He there 
founds a nunnery, and that nunnery provides the grave of—what ? of 
Robin Hood, a/sas the last hero of the Celtic race, now so rapidly 
assimilating with the usurpers, and forming the greater whole that 
must grow from the Gothic steck. Thus, then, in the beautiful 
allegory which proclaimed the dissolution of Celt-rule, Robin Hood, 
the incarnation of the Celts in their struggle with their oppressors, 
left the great haunt where the turmoil had so long gone against them, 
to rest on the less dangerous border, where kinsfolk were settled in 
peace. Why he should be betrayed there, and that, too, in a religious 
house, is a matter for much further inquiry. 

There are some other remarkable coincidences in this strange 
story. Having passed the Walchefeld with its ruthless government, 
and followed the windings of the Calder up to the Waletun and the 
edge of Warren’s fee, it still found no repose. If reliance be placed 
on the date of the epitaph on the so-called tomb of Robin, it is sin- 
gular that it should be dated in the month of December in the year 
1247, the close of the year when, after a long minority, young Earl 
Warren was reaching the power he will sway with a hand which will 
take care that “sick utlauz az hi an iz men, vil Inglande nivr si 
agen.” The Countess his mother, under whom the rule had been 
an easy one, died in 1248, and henceforth her wayward son is in 
trouble greater or less. In the satirical ballad of Richard of Almaigne 
the Earl is thus spoken of :— 

By God that is above ous, he dude muche synne 
That let passen over see the Erl of Warynne ; 


He hath robbed Englelond, the mores ant the fenne, 
The gold ant the selver, and y-boren henne. 


The allusion to his robbery of the “ mores and fenne ” refers to his 
doings upon Hatfield Chase, and other of his estates, as a game 
preserver and destroyer of the common rights of the people. It was 
he who bared the rusty sword before Edward’s commissioners 
inquiring into titles of lands. He was Edward’s lieutenant in Scotland 
in later years—a warrior of fame, whose death the king mourned for, 
and ordered massesto be sung publicly for the weal of his relentless soul. 
He and his ancestors had been the chieftains of the northern portion 
of the line of the Don since the Conquest, and the gaol of the 
Walchefeld, once Warren’s richest seat, is still one of the greatest 


gaols of the kingdom. 
W. WHEATER. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER'S STONE. 


¢ HERE are many ways,” says Del Rio, “in which the 

Philosopher’s Stone is made. Writers contest with each 
other which is the right way. Pauladames opposes the opinion of 
Brachescus ; Villanosanus will have none of the mode of Trevi- 
sanus. So one assails another, and all call each other foolish and 
ignorant.” But however they may have disputed how to make it, no 
one succeeded in finding the right way, for no one knew where to 
look for it; and yet the Philosopher’s Stone was before all their 
eyes, to be enjoyed by all alike, but to be appropriated by none. 
This precious stone, which went by various names, the “ Universal 
Elixir,” the “ Elixir of Life,” the “ Water of the Sun,” was thought 
to procure to its happy discoverer and possessor riches innumerable, 
perpetual health, a life exempt from all maladies, and cares, and pains, 
and even in the opinion of some—immortality. It transmuted lead 
into gold, glass into diamonds, it opened locks, it penetrated every- 
where ; it was the sovereign remedy to all disease, it was luminous 
in the darkest night. To fashion it—so the alchemists said—gold 
and lead, iron, antimony, vitriol, sulphur, mercury, arsenic, water, 
fire, earth, and air were needed ; to these must be added the egg 
of a cock, and the spittle of doves. Really, said one shrewd and 
satiric writer, it only wanted oil, vinegar, and salt, to make of it a 
salad. 

Now the curious thing is—as we shall see in the sequel—the 
alchemists were not far out in their opinion. All these ingredients, 
or rather most of them—the cock’s egg and the dove’s spittle only 
exempted—are to be found combined in the Philosopher’s Stone, 
and only recent science has established this fact. 

As the possessor of this stone was sure to be the most glorious, 
powerful, rich, and happy of mortals, as he could at will convert 
anything into gold, and enjoy all the pleasures of life, it is not 
surprising that the Philosopher’s Stone was sought with eagerness. 
It was sought, but, as already said, never found, because the 
alchemists looked for it in just the place where it was xot to be 
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found, in their crucibles. Medals were struck on which were inscribed 
“Per Sal, Sulphur, Mercurium, Fit Lapis Philosophorum,” which 
was a simplification of the receipt. On the reverse stood, ‘Thou 
Alpha and Omega of Life, Hope and Resurrection after Death.” It 
was identified with Solomon’s seal ; it was called Orphanus, the One 
and Only. It was thought at one time that the Emperor had it in 
his crown, this Orphanus, and that it blazed like the sun at night ; 
but the German emperors enjoyed so little prosperity that philoso- 
phers came to the conclusion that the stone in the Imperial crown 
was something quite different ; it brought ill-luck rather than good- 

fortune. , 

Zosimus, who lived in the beginning of the 5th century, is one of 
the first in Europe to describe the powers of this stone, and its 
capacity for making gold and silver. The alchemists pretended to 
derive their science from Shem, or Chem, the son of Noah, and that 
thence came the name alchemy, and chemistry. All writers upon 
alchemy triumphantly cite the story of the golden calf in the 32nd 
chapter of Exodus, to prove that Moses was an adept, and could 
make or unmake gold at his pleasure. It is recorded that Moses 
was so wroth with the Israelites for their idolatry, ‘‘that he took the 
calf which they had made and burned it in the fire, and ground it 
to powder, and strewed it upon the water, and made the children 
of Israel drink of it.” This, say the alchemists, he never could have 
done had he not been in possession of the Philosopher’s Stone ; by 
no other means could he have made the powder of gold float upon 
the water. 

At Constantinople, in early Byzantine times, the transmutation of 
metals was very generally believed in, and many treatises upon the 
subject appeared. Langlet du Fresnoy, in his “ History of Hermetic 
Philosophy,” gives some account of these works. The notion of the 
Greek writers seems to have been that all metals were composed of 
two ingredients, the one metallic matter, the other a red inflammable 
matter which they called sulphur. The pure union of these substances 
formed gold ; but these substances were mixed with and contaminated 
by various foreign'ingredients. The object of the Philosopher’s Stone 
was to dissolve and expel these base ingredients, and so to liberate 
the two original constituents whose marriage produced gold. 

For several centuries after this the pursuit flagged or slept in 
Europe, but it reappeared in the eighth century among the Arabians, 
and from them re-extended toEurope. We are not going to trace the 
history of alchemy downwards, and see one student after [another 
wreck his genius and time on this rock, nor see what use was made 
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of the belief in it by impostors to enrich themselves at the expense 
of the credulous—we will follow the superstition upwards, and track 
the stone to the spring of the belief in its supernatural powers. The 
search for the stone will take us through strange country, give us 
many scrambles ; but, if the reader will condescend to accompany 
me, I believe I shall be able to bring him to the very real and 
original stone itself. 

The following story I give as it was told to me by some Yorkshire 
mill lasses, in their own delightful vernacular. I forewarn the 
reader that the golden ball in the story is the same as the Philoso- 
pher’s Stone, as we shall hear presently : 

“ There were two lasses, daughters of one mother, and as they 
came home from t’ fair, they saw a right bonny young man stand i’'t 
house-door before them. He had gold on t’ cap, gold on t’ finger, 
gold on t’ neck, a red gold watch-chain—eh! but he had brass. 
He had a golden ball in each hand.'' He gave a ball to each lass, 
and she was to keep it, and if she lost it, she was to be hanged. 
One o’t the lasses, ’twas t’ youngest, lost her ball. She was bya 
park-paling, and she tossed the ball, and it went up, up, and up, 
till it went over t’ paling, and when she climed to look, t’ ball ran 
along green grass, and it went raite forward to t’ door of t’ house, 
and t’ ball went in, and she saw ’t no more. 

“So she was taken away to be hanged by t’ neck till she were 
dead, a cause she’d lost her ball. 

[* But she had a sweetheart, and he said he would get the ball. 
So he went to t’ park-gate, but ‘twas shut ; so he climed hedge, and 
when he got to t’ top of hedge, an old woman rose up out o’ t’ dyke 
afore him, and said, if he would get ball, he must sleep three nights 
i’ t’ house. He said he would. 

“ Then he went into t’ house, and looked for t’ ball, but couldna 
find it. Night came on, and he heard spirits move i’ t’ courtyard; so 
he looked out o’ t’ window, and t’ yard was full of them, like maggots 
i’ rotten meat. 

“ Presently he heard steps coming upstairs. He hid behind t’ 
door, and was still asa mouse. Then in came a big giant five times 
as tall as he, and t’ giant looked round, but did not see t’ lad, so he 
went to t’ window and bowed to look out ; and as he bowed on his 
elbows to see spirits i’ t’ yard, t’ lad stepped behind him, and wi’ one 


1 In another version one ball was go/d, the other silver. I sent this story to 
Mr. Henderson, and it is included in the first edition of his *‘ Folklore of the 
Northern Counties,” but omitted in the second. 
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blow of his sword he cut him in twain, so that the top part of him 
fell in t’ yard, and t’ bottom part stood looking out 0’ t’ window. 

“ There was a great cry from t’ spirits when they saw half t’ giant 
tumbling down to them, and they called out, ‘ There comes half our 
master, give us t’ other half.’ 

“ So the lad said, ‘It’s no use of thee, thou pair o’ legs, standing 
aloan at window, so go join thy brother ;’ and he cast the bottom 
part of t’ giant after top part. Now when t’ spirits had gotten all t’ 
giant they was quiet. 

“ Next night t’ lad was at the house again, and saw a second 
giant come in at door, and as he came in, t’ lad cut him in twain ; but 
the legs walked on to t’ chimney and went up it. ‘Go, get thee after 
thy legs,’ said t’ lad to t’ head, and he cast t’ head up chimney too. 

‘“‘ The third night t’ lad got into bed, and he heard spirits stirring 
under t’ bed ; and they had t’ ball there, and they was casting it to 
and fro. 

“ Now one of them had his leg thrussen out from under bed, so 
t’ lad brings his sword down and cuts it off. Then another thrusts 
his arm out att’ other side of t’ bed, and t’ lad cuts that off. So at 
last he had maimed them all, and they all went crying and wailing 
off, and forgot t’ ball, and let it lig there, under t’ bed ; and the lad 
took it and went to seek his true love.'] 

*“* Now t’ lass was taken to York to be hanged ; she was brought 
out on t’ scaffold, and t’ hangman said, ‘ Now, lass, tha’ must hang 
by thy neck till tha’ be’st dead.’ But she cried out : 

‘** Stop, stop, I think I see my mother coming ! 
Oh mother! hast’ brought my golden ball 
And come to set me free ?’ 


** « T’ve neither brought thy golden ball 
Nor come to set thee free, 
But I have come to see thee hung 
Upon this gallows tree.’ 
“Then the hangman said, ‘ Now, lass, say thy prayers, for tha’ 
must dee.’ But she said : 
** «Stop, stop, I think I see my father coming ! 
Oh father ! hast’ brought my golden ball 
And come to set me free?’ 
***Pve neither brought thy golden ball 
Nor come to set thee free, 
But I have come to see thee hung 
Upon this gallows tree.’ 


' The portion within brackets I got from a different informant. The first 
version was incomplete ; the girls had forgotten how the ball was recovered. They 
forgot also. what happened with the second ball, 
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“Then the hangman said, ‘ Hast thee done thy prayers? Now, 
lass, put thy head into t’ noose.’ 

“ But she answered, ‘Stop, stop, I think I see my brother coming,’ 
&c. After which she excused herself because she thought she saw 
her sister coming, and her uncle, then her aunt, then her cousin 
(each of which was related in full); after which the hangman said, 
‘I wee-nt stop no longer, tha’s making gam o’ me.’ But now she 
saw her sweetheart coming through the crowd, and he held over head 
i’ t’ air her own golden ball ; so she said :-— 


**€ Stop, stop, I see my sweetheart coming ! 
Sweetheart, hast’ brought my golden ball 
And come to set me free ?’ 


**¢ Aye, I have brought thy golden ball 
And come to set thee free ; 

I have not come to see thee hung 
Upon this gallows tree.’ ” 


In this very curious story, the portion within brackets reminds one 
of the German story of “ Fearless John,” in Grimm (K. M. 4), of 
which I remember obtaining an English variant in a chap-book in 
Exeter when I was a child, alas! now lost. It is also found in 
Iceland,' and is indeed a widely-spread tale. The verses are like 
others found in Essex in connection with the child’s game of ** Mary 
Brown,” and those of the Swedish “ Fair Gundela.” But these points 
we must pass over. Our interest attaches specially to the golden 
ball. The story is almost certainly the remains of an old religious 
myth. The golden ball which one sister has is the sun, the silver 
ball of the other sister is the moon. The sun is lost ; it sets, and the 
trolls, the spirits of darkness, play with it under the bed, that is, in the 
house of night, beneath the earth. 

But the sun is not only a golden ball, but it is also a shining 
stone ; and here at the outset we tell our secret ; the sun is the true 
Philosopher’s Stone, that turns all to gold, that gives health, that fills 
with joy. 

In primeval times, our rude forefathers were puzzled how to 
explain the nature of sun and moon and stars, and they thought they 
had hit on the interpretation of the phenomenon when they said that 
the stars were diamonds stuck in the heavenly vault, and that the 
sun was a luminous stone, a carbuncle ; and the moon.a pearl or 
silver disk. Even the classic writers had not shaken off this notion. 
Anaxagoras, Demokritus, Metrodorus, all speak of the sun as a glowing 


1 Powel and Magnusson, Legends of Iceland, 1864, p. 161. 
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stone,! and Orpheus? calls the opal the sunstone, because of its 
analogy to that shining ball. So Pliny also.* Nonnus Dionysus also 
speaks of the “ white stone” of the moon. The old Norse spoke of 
the stars as the “‘ gemstones of heaven,” so did the Anglo-Saxons.‘ 

But perhaps the clearest idea we can have of the old cosmogony 
is from the pictures preserved to us of the world of the dwarfs. 
When a superior conception of the universe was general, then the 
old heathen idea sank, and what had been told of the world of men 
was referred to the underground world, peopled by the dwarfs, who 
were the representatives of the early race conquered by the Britons, 
and by Norse and Teuton, a race probably of Turanian origin. Our 
British and Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian forefathers knew of the 
cosmogony of the conquered race, and came to suppose that they 
inhabited another world to them, a worid of which the vault that 
over-arched it was set with precious stones ; and as the aboriginal 
inhabitants were driven to live in caves, or in huts heaped over with 
turf so as to be like mounds, they regarded them as a subterranean 
people, and their world to be underground. In a multitude of 
stories the trolls or dwarfs are said to live in tumuli or cairns. This 
is nothing more than that their hovels were made of sticks stuck in 
the ground, gathered together in the middle and turfed over. The 
Lapp hut, even the Icelandic farmhouse, look like grass mounds. 
In many tales we hear of human children carried off by the dwarfs, 
and when these children are recovered they tell of a world in which 
they have been where the light is given by diamonds and a great 
carbuncle set in a stony black vault. 

William of Newburgh® says that at Woolpit (Wolf-pits), near 
Stowmarket in Suffolk, were some very ancient trenches. Out of 
these trenches there once came, in harvest time, two children, a boy 
and a girl, whose bodies were of a green colour, and who wore 
dresses of some unknown stuff. They were caught and taken to 
the village, where they would eat nothing but beans for many months. 
They gradually lost their green colour. The boy soon died. The 
girl survived, and was married to a man of Lynn. At first they 
could speak no English ; but when they were able to do so they 
said that they belonged to the land of St. Martin, an unknown 
country, where, as they were once watching their father’s sheep, they 

' Cf. Xenoph., Memor. IV. 7, 7. Plut., Plac. Phil. Il. 20. ? Lith. 289. 

* «* Solis gemma candida est, et ad speciem sideris in orbem fulgentes spargit 
radios,” //ist. Nat., xxxvi. 10, 67. 

‘ Grimm, D.JZ. p. 665. 

° Hist. Anglic., 1. 27. See also Gervase of Tilbury, cxlv., for an account of the 
subterranean world reached by the cave in the peak of Derby. 
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heard a loud noise, like the ringing of the bells of St. Edmund’s 
monastery. And then, all at once, they found themselves among 
the reapers at Woolpit. Their country was a Christian land and had 
churches. There was no sun there, only a faint twilight ; but beyond 
a broad river there lay a land of light. Giraldus Cambrensis, in his 
“Ttinerary of Wales,” tells another queer story of the underground 
world, and notices that some of the words used in it are closely 
related to the British tongue.' But in neither story are the sun 
and stars spoken of as stones incrusting the vault. 

The underground “Rose-garden of Laurin the Dwarf,” by Botzen, 
is, however, illumined by one great carbuncle.? The same sunstone— 
a white, marvellous stone—reappears in the “ Grail Story,” which is 
from beginning to end a Christianised Keltic myth. In it the Grail 
is originally not invariably a basin or goblet, but a stone. _ It is so in 
Wolfram von Eschenbach’s “ Parzival.” In that there is no thought 
of it as a chalice: it is a stone which feeds and delights all who 
surround, cherish, and venerate it. 

‘¢ Whatsoever the earth produces, whatsoever exhales, 
Whatever is good, and sweet, in drink and meat, 
That yields the precious stone, that never fails.” 

In the Elder Edda, in the “ Fidlvinnsmal,” Svipdagr is repre- 
sented as climbing to the golden halls of heaven, and when he comes 
there he asks who reigns in that place. The answer given him is :— 


** Mengléd is her name 


She here holds sway, 

And has power over 

These lands and glorious halls.” 
Now Menglod means she who rejoices in the J/en, the Precious 
Stone,* that is, the sun. She is the holder of the sun, as in the 
Yrokshire story the lass holds the golden ball. 

Matthew Paris says that King Richard Coeur de Lion was wont 
to tell the following story: ‘A rich and miserly Venetian, whose 
name was Vitalis, was wandering in a forest in quest of game for his 
table, as he was about to give his daughter in marriage. He fell into 
a pit that had been prepared for wild beasts, and on reaching the 
bottom found there a lion and a serpent. They did not injure- him. 
By chance a charcoal-burner came that way and heard the lamenta- 
tions of those in the pit. Moved with pity, he fetched a rope and 

1 Jtin. Camb., I. 8. 

2 See for account oftthe gem-lighted underworld, Mannhardt, Germ. Mythol. 


1858, P- 447- 
* Egilson ; Lex. poet. linguze Sept. AZn, = monile, thesaurus, saxum, lapis. 
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ladder and released all three. The lion, full of gratitude, brought 
the collier meat. The serpent brought him a precious sfone. The 
Venetian thanked him and promised him a reward if he would come 
to his house. The poor man did so, when Vitalis refused to acknow- 
ledge any debt, and threw the collier into prison. However, he 
escaped, and went with the lion and serpent before the magistrates 
and told them the tale, and showed them the jewel given him by the 
serpent. The magistrates thereupon ordered Vitalis to pay to the 
collier a reasonable reward. The poor man also sold the jewel for 
a very large sum.! 

Richard must have heard this story in the East ; there are no 
lions in Venetian territory. Moreover, the story is incomplete. We 
have the same story in a fuller form in the “ Gesta Romanorum.” 

A seneschal rode through a wood and fell into a pit, in which 
were an ape, a lion, and a serpent. A woodcutter saved them all. 
Next day the woodcutter went to the castle for the promised reward, 
but received instead a cudgelling. The following day the lion drove 
to him ten laden asses, and he had them and the treasure they bore. 
Next day, as he was collecting wood and had no axe, the ape brought 
him boughs with which to lade his ass. On the third day the 
serpent brought him a stone of three colours, by the virtue of which 
he won all hearts, and came to such honour that he was appointed 
general-in-command of the Emperor’s armies. But when the 
Emperor heard of the stone he bought it of the woodcutter. How- 
ever, the stone always returned to the original owner, how often 
soever he parted with it. 

The same story occurs in Gower’s “ Confessio Amantis.” The 
story spread throughout Europe, and is found in most collections of 
household tales. It occurs in Grimm’s “ Kinder-Marchen” (No. 24), 
and in Basili’s book of Neapolitan tales, the “‘ Pentamerone ” (No. 37). 

All these were derived from the East, and were brought to 
Europe by the Crusaders. The story occurs in various Oriental 
collections. The Pali tale is as follows :— 

In a time of drought, a dog, a serpent, and a man fell into a pit 
together. An inhabitant of Benares draws them up in a basket, and 
they all promise him tokens of gratitude. The man of Benares falls 
into great poverty ; the dog thereupon steals the King’s crown whilst 
he is bathing, and brings it to his preserver. The man who had 
been helped by the other betrays him, and the preserver is im- 
prisoned. The poor man is about to be impaled when the serpent 


* Roger of Wendover’s Flowers of Hist., s.a. 1196. The story is an addition 
made to the original by Matthew Paris, 
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bites the Queen ; and the King learns that she can only be cured 
by the man who is on his way to execution. So the poor fellow is 
brought before the prince and the whole story comes out.' In this 
version the stone does not appear ; nor does it in the Sanskrit Pant- 
schatantra.?_ But in the Mongol Seiddi-Kiir (No. 13) we have the 
stone again. A Brahmin delivers a mouse from children who teased 
it, then an ape, and lastly a bear. He falls into trouble and is put 
in a wooden box and thrown into the sea. The mouse comes and 
nibbles a hole in the box, through which he can breathe, the ape 
raises the lid, and the bear tears it off. Then the ape gives him a 
wondrous stone, which gives to him who has it power to do and have 
all he wishes. With this he wishes himself on land, then builds a 
palace, and surrounds himself with servants. A caravan passes, and 
the leader is amazed to see the new palace, buys the stone of the 
man, and at once with it goes all the luck and splendour, and the 
first owner is where he was at first. Again the thankful beasts come 
to his aid. _ The mouse creeps into the palace of the new owner of 
the stone and discovers where he hides it, and with the aid of the 
bear and ape it is again recovered. Here we have the serpent 
omitted, which is the principal animal to be considered, for really 
the serpent is the owner of the stone, which grows inits head. This 
idea is very general—that the carbuncle is to be found in a serpent’s 
head. Pliny has this ; indeed it is found everywhere.* The origin 
of this myth is that the great serpent is the Heaven-God—and on the 
gnostic seals we have the Demiurge so represented as a crowned or 
nimbed serpent. In the head of this great Heaven-God is the sun, 
the glorious stone that gives life and light and gladness and plenty. 
In the West the story was told that the Emperor Theodosius hung in 
his palace a bell, and all who needed his help were to ring the bell. 
One day a snake came and pulled the bell. The Emperor, who was 
blind, came out to inquire who needed him ; then he learned that a 
toad had invaded the nest of the serpent. So he ordered the toad 
to be removed. Next day the grateful serpent brought the Emperor 
a costly stone, and bade him lay it on his eyes. When he did this he 
recovered his sight. 

The same story is told of Charlemagne. He was summoned to 
judge between a toad and a serpent, and decided for the latter. In 
gratitude the snake brought the Emperor a precious stone. Charles 
gave it, set in a ring, to his wife Fastrada. It had the power to 


' Spiegel, Anecdota Pélica, 1845, p. 53. 
? Benfy, Pantschatantra, 1859, II. p. 128, 
> Cf. Benfy, of, cit,, I. p. 214. 
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attract love. henceforth he was inseparable from Fastrada, and 
when she died he would not leave her body, but carried it about 
with him for eighteen years. Then a courtier removed the jewel 
and flung it into a hot spring at Aix-la-Chapelle. henceforth the 
Emperor loved Aix above every spot in the world, and would never 
leave it. 

In the story of Eraclius, the hero finds a stone that has the power 
of preserving the bearer from injury by water. Eraclius, armed with 
this stone, lies at the bottom of the Tiber, as one asleep, and is not 
drowned. In “ Barlaam and Josaphat,” the hermit undertakes to give 
his pupil a stone which will afford light to the blind, wisdom to fools, 
hearing to the deaf, and speech to the dumb. 

There is a strange story in the Talmud! of a serpent that has a 
stone which gives life. A man goes in quest of it. The serpent 
tries to swallow the ship in which he sails. Then comes a raven 
and bites off the serpent’s head, and the sea is made red with its 
blood. A dragon catches the falling stone and touches the dead 
serpent with it ; it revives and again attacks the ship. Then another 
bird kills the creature, and this time the man catches the stone. 
The power of the stone was so great that it revived salted birds that 
lay on the table ready to be eaten, and they flew away. 

In Buddhist stories, the original signification of the marvellous 
stone is completely lost, as completely as in the European medizval 
stories. The Indian Buddhists remembered that there was a won- 
drous stone of which strange stories had been told, and which 
possessed the most surprising powers, and they made use of the 
idea to illustrate their doctrine—the stone was no other than the 
secret of Buddha. He who attained to that was rich, happy, serene. 
It is called the Tschinta-mani, that is, the Wishing-stone, because he 
who has it has everything that can be desired. 

Elsewhere the Wishing-stone is described as giving light by night 
as well as by day, as far as 120 voices could be heard calling, the one 
catching and repeating to another; and by this light could be seen 
the seven kinds of treasures falling from heaven like a rain, which 
are offered to all. 

The idea of the marvellous, luminous, enriching, health-giving 
stone remains, its original significance absolutely lost, and is given a 
new spell of life, in that it is used as a symbol of the teaching of 
Buddha. 

In Europe, also, the idea of the marvellous stone remains ; it is 
not used allegorically, except in the Grail myth, but it haunts men’s 

* Bababathra, 74, 6, 
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minds ; they believe in it, they suppose it must be found, and they 
try to manufacture it out of all kinds of ingredients.' 

Neither Arab nor European alchemist, nor Buddhist recluse, 
dreamed that the stone that gave light, that nourished, that rejoiced, 
that enriched, was the sun shining above their heads. The concep- 
tion of the sun as a stone was so old, so rolled and rubbed down, 
that they had no notion whence it came. The idea remained, and 
influenced their minds strangely ; but it never occurred to them to 
ask whence the idea was derived. 

There is something pitiful in looking at the wasted lives of those 
old seekers, bowed over their crucibles, inhaling noxious vapours, 
wearing out the nights in fruitless experiment ; but, as in all history, 
so in that of the alchemists, we are taught a lesson—to look up instead 
of looking down—a lesson to seek happiness, wealth, contentment, 
in the simple and not the complex, in light instead of in darkness. 

I believe that this is the only one of my articles in which I have 
drawn a moral, but the moral is so obvious that it would have been 
inexcusable had I passed it over. But I know that as a child I 
resented the applications in “ A‘sop’s Fables,” and perhaps my 
readers will feel a like objection to having a moral appended to this 
essay. That I may dismiss him with a smile instead of a frown, I 
will close with a copy of verses extracted by me, some thirty and more 
years ago, from—I think—a Cambridge University undergraduate’s 
magazine, which are probably new to my readers ; but as they enforce 
the same moral in a perfectly fresh and charming manner, and as 
they deserve to be rescued from oblivion, I conclude with them : 


I was just five years old, that December, 
And a fine little promising boy— 

So my grandmother said, I remember, 
And gave me a strange-looking toy : 


In its shape it was lengthy and rounded, 
It was papered with yellow and blue, 
One end with a glass top was bounded, 
At the other, a hole to look through. 


** Dear Granny, what’s this?” I came, crying— 
** A box for my pencils ?—but see, 

I can’t open it, hard though I ’m trying— 
O what is it ? what can it be?” 











' I said at the beginning of this article that the alchemists were right in believ- 
ing the Philosopher’s Stone to be complex, made up of many metals. We know 
now that the germ idea of the stone is the sun, and the spectroscope allows us to 
analyse the sun’s light and discover in the solar atmosphere a multitude of metals 
and ingredients, in fusion. 
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‘*Why, my dear, if you only look through it, 
And stand with your face to the light ; 

Turn it gently (that’s just how to do it !), 
And you’ll see a remarkable sight.’’ 


**O how beautiful !”’ cried I, delighted, 
As I saw each fantastic device, 

The bright fragments now closely united, 
All falling apart in a trice. 


Times have passed, and new years will now find me, 
Each birthday, no longer a boy, 

Yet methinks that their turns may remind me 
Of the turns of my grandmother’s toy. 


For in all this world, with its beauties, 
Its pictures so bright and so fair, 

You may vary the pleasures and duties, 
But still, the same pieces are there. 


From the time that the earth was first founded, 
There has never been anything new— 

The same thoughts, the same things, have redounded 
Till the colours have pall’d on the view. 


But—though all that is old is returning, 
There is yet in this sameness a change ; 

And new truths are the wise ever learning, 
For the patterns must always be strange. 


Shall we say that our days are all weary ? 
All labour, and sorrow, and care, 

That its pleasures and joys are but dreary, 
Mere phantoms that vanish in air? 


Ah, no ! there are some darker pieces, 
And others transparent and bright ; 
But this, surely, the beauty increases, — 

Only—stand with your face to the light. 


And the treasures for which we are yearning, 
Those joys, now succeeded by pain— 
Are dut spangles, just hid in the turning ; 


They will come to the surface again. 
ce B. ” 


So the old ideas, old myths, are turned and turned about, and 
form new combinations, and are ever evolving fresh beauties, and 
teaching fresh truths. Perhaps in the consideration of these ancient 
myths, and seeing their progressive modifications, their breaking up, 
their coalitions, we may find the fresh application of the old saw, 
that there is nothing new under the sun, 


S$, BARING GOULD, 
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SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 


“C*HORT ; rather plump than emaciated, notwithstanding his 

complaints : about five foot five inches : fair wig ; lightish 
cloth coat, all black besides: one hand generally in his bosom, the 
other a cane in it, which he leans upon under the skirts of his coat 
usually, that it may imperceptibly serve him as a support, when 
attacked by sudden tremors or startings, and dizziness, which too 
frequently attack him, but, thank God, not so often as formerly: 
looking directly foreright, as passers-by would imagine, but observing 
all that stirs on either hand of him without moving his short neck ; 
hardly ever turning back : of a light-brown complexion ; teeth not yet 
failing him: smoothish faced, and ruddy-cheeked: . . . a gray eye, 
too often overclouded by mistinesses from the head: by chance 
lively ; very lively it will be, if he have hope of seeing a lady whom 
he loves and honours : his eye always on the ladies.” 

In a letter to his esteemed correspondent Lady Bradshaigh, this 
description of his own person, at the age of sixty years, is given by 
one who was in some sense the earliest, who is yet in some respects 
the greatest, of English Novelists. Until his fifty-first year Samuel 
Richardson was known to the world only as a plain, upright man of 
business ; to his friends, as a man of keen sensibilities and generous 
disposition, with a love of refined society and a remarkable propensity 
to letter-writing. But the genius so long dormant was destined at 
last “to burst out into sudden blaze.” His occupation as a printer 
brought him into frequent contact with authors and booksellers. 
Two of the latter, his friends, acquainted, questionless, with his 
epistolary talent, desired him to “ write for them a little volume of 
Letters, in a common style, on such subjects as might be of use to 
those country readers who were unable to indite for themselves.” 
This humble task he accordingly undertook, but he had not pro- 
ceeded far before his awakening imagination revealed to him powers 
and possibilities hitherto undreamt of. He was like a man plodding 
along a close-hedged country lane, with no view but of the narrow 
pathway beneath his feet, the banks and hedgerows on either side of 
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him ; till presently, as he gradually ascends, glimpses of the sur- 
rounding country become more and more frequent, and at last, from 
some fortunate eminence he sees spread before him the whole smiling 
prospect, with its various charms, widening to the far-off faint horizon. 
Richardson conceived the idea, at that time wholly novel, of de- 
veloping, by means of letters, a connected narrative. A true story, 
which had remained for years in his memory, supplied the neces- 
sary groundwork, and in two months the history of “ Pamela” was 
completed. 

To appreciate in its fullest degree the originality of Richardson’s 
genius, it is requisite that the reader should be in some measure 
acquainted with the state of fiction in England in the early part of 
the eighteenth century. Before the publication of ‘‘ Pamela,” plays 
and poetry occupied much more of the attention of the reading 
public than prose fiction, a necessary consequence of the fact that 
from the days of Shakespeare the drama had maintained a position 
far in advance of the novel asa picture of life and manners. The 
prose fiction in vogue at this time may be discriminated into three 
classes—the French heroic romance, the love stories of Mrs. Behn 
and her followers, and a third class which may pass under the de- 
nomination of fictitious memoirs, and in which may be reckoned 
the novels of Defoe, as well as some of more exceptionable character. 
Of these three classes the first appears to have been the favourite. 
The “Clelias ” and “ Cassandras ” enjoyed a long reign, which might 
probably have been longer but for their insufferable long-windedness : 
never was title bestowed with greater propriety than upon these the 
appellation of “romans de longue haleine.” Their heroes and 
heroines are always of exalted rank, and endowed with every virtue 
under heaven. They are usually, moreover, persons of historical 
celebrity, and, indeed, one of the peculiar merits of these voluminous 
works is the new and unexpected light which they occasionally shed 
upon the annals of ancient Greece and Rome. ‘Their prolonged 
popularity must be ascribed mainly to the perennial interest of those 
sentiments of love and valour, which, with howsoever fantastic ex- 
travagance of circumstance, it is their constant aim to inculcate. A 
late after-glow of the age of chivalry illumines their interminable 
pages, for the radiance of chivalry lingered in literature when the 
fact had long become obsolete. The supernatural machinery ridiculed 
by Cervantes, the giants, monsters, and magicians, the wise Merlin 
and the sage Urganda, had indeed disappeared, but the incidents 
recounted by the writers of heroic romance, though not in the 
same manner impossible, were equally wild and improbable with 
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those narrated of Arthur, of Amadis, or of Huon. The curious 
reader whose courage is unequal to the task of attempting these 
ponderous volumes, will find much information respecting the 
“romans de longue haleine” delightfully conveyed in Mrs. Charlotte 
Lenox’s charming novel of ‘‘ The Female Quixote.” 

A closer observance of nature distinguishes the stories of Aphra 
Behn, and of her successors, Mrs. Manley and Mrs. Haywood. 
Of these the origin may possibly be traced back to the Italian tales so 
popular in England at the commencement of the seventeenth century. 
In the “ Decameron” of Boccaccio we may perhaps discover the earliest 
expression of that interest in the common affairs of life which has since 
become the distinguishing mark of modern fiction. But these stories, 
though they bear to the facts of life a nearer relation than either the 
legends of chivalry or the heroic romances, rise not above the import- 
ance of mere episodes, and although Mrs. Behn and Mrs. Manley in 
their novels (the former, for instance, in ‘“Oroonoko,” the latter in 
“The Fair Hypocrite”) give occasional evidence of more extended 
aims, they cannot be said to have made any great advance towards 
exact delineation of character. They have given us, as it were, his- 
tories of Aassions rather than of Zersons ; nor do we find, throughout 
their productions, any prefigurement of the great school of fiction of 
which we may term Richardson the creator. Mrs. Haywood, it may 
be added, though her early performances possess a family likeness to 
the novels of the “admir’d Astrea,” produced in later life, when 
Richardson and Fielding had already revolutionised the world of 
fiction, two novels of real merit in the modern style—the histories 
of “ Miss Betsy Thoughtless,” and of “Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy.” 

Of the class of fiction to which I have applied the designation of 
fictitious memoirs, the most popular performances were those which 
dealt with the court intrigues and amours of the day—romances 
in which, under a transparent veil of pseudonymity, persons of rank 
and repute then living were libelled with a degree of licence well- 
nigh incredible, and with an utter disregard of decency to which we 
can scarce find a parallel in literature. Mrs. Manley’s “ Atalantis ” 
was the most famous of this obscene tribe. Another kind of memoir 
related to travels and adventures ; to this division may be assigned 
“‘Gulliver’s Travels” and the novels of Daniel Defoe. Defoe was 
practically the first English novelist who sought his subjects among 
the so-called lower orders of society. His romances, however, are 
not so much “ novels,” in the modern sense of the term, as imaginary 
biographies ; they are panoramas rather than pictures ; they present 
no regularly developed plot rising ina climax, nor do they deal, 
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except adventitiously, with the passion of love, which forms the basis 
of most fictitious stories. The great merit of Defoe consists in the 
wonderful air of reality with which by circumstantial minuteness he 
succeeds in investing all his incidents. ‘To use his own words in the 
preface to his “‘ Memoirs ofa Cavalier,” “ It seems impossible anyone 
but the very person who was present in every action here related 
could be the relator of them.” Doubtless the long apprenticeship 
which, as a political pamphleteer, he passed in the art of making 
fiction look like truth, was in this respect of singular advantage to 
him ; his works, at all events, possess the attribute of verisimilitude 
in a higher degree than those of any other English novelist except 
Richardson. He built, moreover, on the enduring foundation of 
common life, and his is the glory of having first indicated to the 
English reader that the lowly “annals of the poor” contain matter 
as memorable and as full of interest as the gilded records of princes 
and courtiers. ’Tis true the poverty of Defoe’s heroes sometimes 
leads them into questionable society, and engages them in more than 
questionable enterprises. His works are strongly spiced with the 
** gusto picaresco,” popular long before in Spain, and he relates with 
evident relish the exploits of his harlots and vagabonds. It may be 
worth considering whether portions, for instance, of “ Colonel Jack ” 
and “ Moll Flanders ” might not with advantage be published in a con- 
venient duodecimo as a “ Pickpocket’s Companion, or Complete Guide 
to the Art of Pilfering.” This notwithstanding, the general tendency 
of Defoe’s novels is unexceptionally moral, and his rough homespun is 
wrought of more lasting, more serviceable material than the gay brocade 
of most of his contemporaries and predecessors in English fiction. 

Of the English novelists who preceded Richardson, Defoe alone 
can be said to have portrayed men and women with absolute 
and consistent fidelity to nature. Compared with Richardson’s, 
however, his aim was narrow, his types of humanity were few, his 
delineation of character, though vigorous and true, was wanting in 
subtlety and intimacy. There is some justice in Mrs. Barbauld’s 
discrimination, “that the minuteness of Defoe is more employed 
about things, and that of Richardson about persons and sentiments.” 
And hence, although we feel Defoe’s characters to be real, they stir 
not our affections nor excite our emotions as Richardson’s do. We 
see Defoe’s as it were, Richardson’s we now ; or it may, perhaps, be 
said that while Defoe’s reflect nature as in a mirror, Richardson’s are 
the life itself. 

Again, Defoe gives us, as I have said, but few types of humanity. 
His heroes belong always to the class of adventurers ; whether persons 
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of good position or of no position at all in the world’s esteem, they are 
equally vagabonds. His female characters are destitute of charm. 
They occupy indeed, with one or two exceptions, but an insignificant 
place in his works, and of the exceptions the careers must be acknow- 
ledged rather conspicuous than exemplary. Richardson, on the 
other hand, was an adept in all that relates to the female heart. His 
types, moreover, both of men and women, are numerous and well 
contrasted. They are developed with the exactness of individual 
portraits, and present in combination a series of just and most fas- 
cinating pictures of human society. 

Richardson’s great forte consists in the art of making his characters 
Jive ; in this particular he has rarely been rivalled, never, I think, 
excelled, by other authors. He employs not the mental dissecting- 
knife of modern writers. He affects not to analyse with a pretence 
of profundity the inexplicable workings of the mind. His method, 
on the contrary, is that of nature herself. The characters of his 
creations are revealed to us, like those of our friends, in what they say 
and do ; and with so much of nature, so much of consistency, in the 
representation, that they grow into our intimacy as our friends them- 
selves ; they excite our love, our esteem, our compassion, or it may 
be our scorn, our detestation, as if they were veritably sentient and 
sensible beings. In a word, the persons of Richardson’s novels are no 
mere problems in psychology, but, relatively to the reader’s affections, 
real creatures of flesh and blood, a consummation far more difficult 
of attainment. The secret of this living charm was his own, but two 
things especially strike us with regard to his method of producing it : 
first, the elaboration of detail, by means of which he permits us to 
see and hear everything that passes as if we were present at the scene ; 
and secondly, the consistency with which he maintains, through every 
varying mood and waywardness, the distinct individuality of each of 
his characters. 

But not only does Richardson create, so to speak, /ving men and 
women, he creates also very beautiful and interesting men and women. 
If we hold it one of the most important functions of a novel to intro- 
duce us into good and charming company, I know of no novelist whose 
works should be preferred to Richardson’s, of scarcely one whose 
works could be set on a par with his, in this respect. He delighted 
in female society ; no other writer of prose fiction ever possessed so 
profound a knowledge of the female heart. His heroines are as 
admirable as Shakespeare’s, and as real. Shakespeare’s range, of 
course, was far wider; but within his own limits, and taken at his 
best, Richardson is hardly less inimitable than our greatest dramatist 
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himself ; nor would it, perhaps, be possible, from the writings even 
of Shakespeare, to select four more exquisite specimens of woman- 
kind than Clarissa Harlowe, Harriet Byron, Clementina and Anna 
Howe. But if with Richardson, as with other novelists, the 
female characters be in general the most attractive, his deli- 
neation of men must also be owned in the highest degree lively and 
powerful. He has touched the lowest depths of human depravity 
in “ Lovelace ;” he has attempted to soar to the summit of human 
perfectibility in “Sir Charles Grandison,” yet without ascribing to 
either character one single action, one single sentiment overpassing 
the strictest limits of probability. 

And now the question arises, what is Richardson’s place among the 
novelists of his century? If we except Sterne, whose genius was a 
thing unique and in its nature incapable of comparison with that of 
any of his contemporaries, there seems no one able seriously to dis- 
pute with him the first place. The comparison, however, will serve 
to display our author’s deficiencies as well as his strength. The 
extreme length of his novels I can by no means reckon, as some do, 
a blemish. His minuteness and circumstance are, for the most part, 
far removed from prolixity ; they are an indispensable means to the 
attainment of that vivid sense of reality of which he remains the 
supreme master. In some respects, among the writers of fiction 
of the eighteenth century, Miss Burney (Madame D’Arblay) ap- 
proaches him the nearest. She too possesses the Promethean art 
of inspiring her creations with life ; she too has shown, in “ Cecilia ” 
and “ The Wanderer,” a power of stirring the emotions closely akin 
to Richardson’s, and to his alone inferior. Richardson, however, 
strikes a deeper note ; his knowledge of human nature, if not more 
various, is more profound than Miss Burney’s, and the impressions 
which he makes are, accordingly, both stronger and more enduring. 
He is no humourist: that is to say, he regards not his subjects with 
that unfailing sense of the incongruous which is almost equally com- 
patible with the profoundest pathos and the airiest mirth. Noris his 
that peculiar tenderness which seems inseparable from the finest 
humour—the tenderness which makes us conscious of a man’s foibles 
but as bonds of closer sympathy ; the tenderness which illumines the 
homely features of my Uncle Toby, which gilds the rusty armour of 
the crazy knight of La Mancha. I mean not, however, to imply any 
incapacity of humour in Richardson. Some of the letters of Pamela 
in his first novel, those of Miss Howe and of Lovelace in “ Clarissa 
Harlowe,” and those of Charlotte Grandison, are distinguished by 
a sprightliness which often attains the elevation of true and most 
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fascinating humour. But the genuine humourist is a humourist 
throughout, whether he stand by the death-bed of Lefevre, or puff 
tobacco-smoke from the toy-cannon on my Uncle Toby’s bowling- 
green ; and Richardson’s views of life were far too serious to admit 
of the irrepressible playfulness which imparts a never-wearying charm 
to the productions of a Sterne or a Goldsmith. His tenderness, 
moreover, if it be of a different stamp to theirs, is, in its own serious 
way, inimitable. What, for instance, in all literature can we point to 
more exquisitely touching than the dying scene of Clarissa? He is 
ever more earnest to instruct than to amuse, though he rarely (I can- 
not say mever) descends to the mere didactician. But, in general, he 
is too great an artist to obtrude unnecessary precepts ; painting vice 
and virtue in their proper colours, he is content to leave them to work 
their own moral. 

Compared with his contemporaries, Fielding and Smollett, 
Richardson stands, I think, far ahead of either. Smollett, indeed, 
in such comparison, appears an ingenious Caricaturist, a superficial 
chronicler of diverting adventures. Fielding was, questionless, a far 
more dangerous rival. He possessed qualities to which Richardson 
could lay no claim. An absolute master of burlesque, his fine vein 
of satirical humour goes far to redeem the occasional grossness of his 
writings. Richardson, on the contrary, was no satirist ; his censure 
is unmixed with ridicule, nor did he, indeed, possess the light dex- 
terity of touch, the effortless affluence of irony, requisite for success 
in satire. In contrasting the two novelists Johnson was unjust to 
Fielding, yet it must be admitted that in dignity, in pathos, in know- 
ledge of the heart, Richardson altogether outdistanced his rival. 
Dignity, indeed, is none of Fielding’s most conspicuous attributes : 
even his most charming heroine, Sophia, he cannot refrain from 
making the subject of an indecent and needless jest. Moreover, in 
the general management of the story, in what a painter might term 
its composition, Richardson has, in at least one instance, shown him- 
self a greater artist than Fielding. “Tom Jones” is a desultory 
performance in comparison with “Clarissa Harlowe.” Like a fine 
painting, “Clarissa” is composed in exact accordance with the rules 
ofart. It has its principal light and its principal dark, with its minor 
darks and lights worked out with the extreme of elaboration, but 
always strictly subordinate and subsidiary to the principal. Nothing 
is omitted which can heighten the realism or give effect to the situa 
tions ; nothing is introduced which bears not, directly or indirectly, 
upon the main purpose of the piece—the development and opposi- 
tion of the two characters of Clarissa and Lovelace. It is curious 
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how Fielding’s own faculty of humour failed him in his endeavour to 
satirise Richardson. His clumsy and ineffectual attempt, in “ Joseph 
Andrews,” to ridicule “ Pamela,” had the result only of seriously 
blemishing an otherwise admirable novel. Happily, after the first few 
chapters, the creative instinct growing stronger within him, the author 
forgets his would-be satire, and only towards the end of the book 
does he again, and with singular infelicity, obtrude it upon the 
reader. The delicate conceit of completing the name of Richardson’s 
initialled Squire into Booby was not Fielding’s, but was borrowed by 
him from an obscene parody entitled ‘“‘ An Apology for the Life of Mrs, 
Shamela Andrews,” published 1741; if, indeed, this pseudonymous 
piece were not, as Richardson seems to have believed, itself the work 
of the future author of “Tom Jones.”! But whether the compara- 
tively innocuous satire of “ Joseph Andrews” were or were not but 
an aggravation of an earlier and a far less pardonable offence, the 
wound thus inflicted upon the almost feminine sensitiveness of 
Richardson was never to be healed. He had a perfectly honest 
dislike of the writings of Fielding, whose peculiar merits he was, 
perhaps, constitutionally incapable of appreciating. The coarseness 
and lax morality of the ‘‘ prose Homer of human nature” inevitably 
disgusted and repelled one who had entered the lists as the avowed 
champion of virtue. But beyond this, in all Richardson’s allusions to 
his rival we can trace a vein of personal bitterness. On being told 
that Fielding claimed to have followed Homer and Virgil in his 
*“‘ Amelia,” he exclaimed : “ He must mean Cotton’s ‘ Virgil Traves- 
tied,’ where the women are drabs, and the men scoundrels.” It must 
be confessed, too, that while Fielding was the aggressor, the blame of 
uncharitableness and continued ill-will appears to lie wholly at the 
door of Richardson, of whom, in reference to “ Clarissa,” Fielding 
wrote, with equal justice and generosity: “Such simplicity, such 
manners, such deep penetration into nature, such power to raise and 
alarm the passions, few writers, either ancient or modern, have been 
possessed of. My affections are so strongly engaged, and my fears 
are so raised, by what I have already read, that I cannot express my 
eagerness to see the rest. Sure this Mr. Richardson is master of all 


that art which Horace compares to witchcraft— 
Pectus inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet 
Ut magus.” 





! This conjecture was not rendered less warrantable by the obvious allusion 
to Fielding’s old adversary, Colley Cibber, whose Afology for his Life had been 
recently published, both in the title of the parody and in the nom de plume of 
Conny Keyber, assumed by its author. 
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In the year 1740 “ Pamela” appeared, and was at once received 
with the enthusiasm due to its merit and its originality. The author’s 
diffidence induced him at first to suppress his name, but his appre- 
hensions were quickly dissipated. He had added a new and con- 
siderable province to the realms of literature, and readers of all kinds, 
men and women of genius or of no genius, were loud in recognition. 
“Pamela” possesses the same merits, the same irresistible charm 
(though not indeed in the same degree), which distinguish Richard- 
son’s later works. I doubt Aaron Hill’s eulogium upon it will be 
little to the taste of the modern novel-reader, whose anticipations of 
enjoyment would be, probably, not greatly enhanced by the infor- 
mation that he would find, ‘‘ under the modest disguise of a novel, all 
the soul of religion, good breeding, discretion, good-nature, wit, fancy, 
fine thought, and morality.” The one blot upon the book was not 
so much the fault of Richardson as of the times in which he lived. 
We are constantly reminded of the exaggerated respect which was 
then entertained for mere rank, independent of worth. In a more 
democratic age we should regard a sweet, refined, and innocent girl 
like Pamela as sacrificed rather than rewarded, however humble her 
condition, in becoming the wife of a selfish rake, even though, like 
one of Mrs. Haywood’s heroes, he were “ descended, by the father’s 
side, from the Ancient Britons.” 

The deserved success of the book induced the author to publish 
a sequel setting forth the conduct of his heroine in the married state. 
I have said that he was more earnest to instruct than to amuse. His 
work had been cried up, doubtless to its author’s gratification, as, 
before all things, a manual of instruction. Pope himself had declared 
that it would do more good than many volumes of sermons: and 
accordingly Richardson set himself to work in all seriousness to 
justify the good opinion of his admirers. The second part of 
‘‘ Pamela ” betrays the hand of the moralist rather than of the artist. 
’Tis true, it contains delightful passages—passages instinct with that 
native charm which could not be wanting to any work of Richard- 
son’s ; but the mora/ is out of all proportion to the fad/e ; plot there 
is practically none, and the story is weighted with a preponderance of 
didactic matter, which, however edifying, is unquestionably tedious, 
a word which can with justice be applied to no other production of 
the author’s. 

Eight years after the appearance of “ Pamela” Richardson pub- 
lished, amid the tumult of yet more general and more enthusiastic 
applause, his second great essay in fiction. Asa work of art “ Clarissa 
Harlowe” is certainly his masterpiece. There is not an unnecessary 
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digression, not a superfluous letter, in the whole eight volumes of 
correspondence in which the history is contained. Slowly, yet with- 
out a pause, the story moves onward to the tragic culmination ; and 
beyond it, with even enhanced interest, to the glorious apotheosis 
of virgin purity. It is not merely affecting, it is heartrending ; yet 
never were the uses of tragedy more nobly vindicated. ’Tis a true 
Pilgrim’s Progress : all the devils of the pit in league against a single 
helpless woman. And what a triumph is hers! Persecuted, tricked, 
outraged, she passes on with “unblenched majesty” ; the clear mirror 
of her mind no degradation can dim, the radiant light of her soul no 
oppression can obscure. The blacker her environments, she shines 
but with the purer lustre. She dies indeed, but her death is the 
sealing of her victory, the happy reward of her unshaken fortitude. 
‘‘ It was reserved for Richardson,” beautifully observes Mrs. Barbauld, 
“to overcome all circumstances of dishonour and disgrace, and to 
throw a splendour round the ‘violated virgin’ more radiant than she 
possessed in her first bloom.” She might say to her betrayer, with 
the Lady in “Comus”— —_ FoI, do not boast ; 

Thou canst not touch the freedom of my mind 

With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 

Thou hast immanacled, while Heav’n sees good. 
The character of Clarissa rises upon us with each successive volume. 
At first we are almost inclined to prefer her friend Miss Howe, 
a charming creature, whose fine and graceful qualities are supported 
by a spirit and a vivacity in which Clarissa appears a little deficient. 
But presently we discover that that which we have mistaken for want 
of spirit is indeed but the meekness and high sense of filial duty 
natural to a mind so pious and so unselfish. And when the doot of 
earthly hope is for ever closed against her, when renounced and 
deserted (her one true friend at a distance and unable to aid her) 
she traverses with lonely steps the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
then the full grandeur of her beautiful character is made manifest. 
Not one moment of weakness has she wherewith to reproach herself. 
With a noble simplicity she rises superior to shame and disgrace, and 
we quit the closing scene of her painful pilgrimage with moistened 
eyes, sorrowful yet exultant, as if we had attended the death-bed of 
a saint of heaven. 

If Shakespeare himself has not given us a heroine more adorable 
than Clarissa, he has nowhere portrayed so consummate a villain as 
her betrayer, Lovelace. His character is indeed a masterpiece. 
Brave, witty, accomplished; if not generous, at least liberal and 
open-handed ; with all the advantages of person, of education, and 
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of intellect, he is, in a word, the most perfect devil extant in litera. 
ture. The worst of Shakespeare’s villains, Iago himself, yields the 
pre-eminence in wickedness to this prince of iniquity. For Iago is 
actuated, in part at least, by a sense of wrong and a lust of revenge, 
while Lovelace merely follows the natural bent of his execrable 
disposition in persecuting, in ruining, as far as in him lies, a creature 
whom, in all honour and gratitude, he was under special obligations 
to cherish and protect. Never had profligate more ample oppor- 
tunities of reformation ; but he casts them all aside. The ambrosia 
of the gods is offered him; he turns from it to feed on ashes. He 
is literally a lost soul. His admirable qualities hurry him but the 
faster to perdition. He may be likened to a pilot steering his vessel 
upon the rocks with the same skill and determination which might, 
otherwise directed, have conveyed it safely to harbour. Self-gratifi- 
cation is his ruling passion; for this alone he exists, to this he 
prostitutes all the good gifts of nature, all the advantages of educa- 
tion. His fits of compunction, though violent, are but transient ; of 
repentance he is incapable ; and black Care, if she seat herself now 
and again behind the rider, is soon shaken off. Richardson’s"art is 
greatly shown in the continued superiority of Lovelace,' his villainy 
notwithstanding, to all the other male characters in the book. His 
wit, his good sense, his plausibility, his address, render him in all 
companies the man of distinction. Yet, as Clarissa’s noble attributes 
are the embellishments of a soul secure of immortality, those of 
Lovelace serve but as the mask to a mind utterly corrupt. Mrs. 
Barbauld rashly concludes that Richardson might have improved the 
moral effect of his work by giving more of horror to the close of 
Lovelace’s life. But Richardson knew better the character he had 
created. The death-bed terrors of a despairing rake he had already 
vividly described in the case of Belton; but Lovelace was a man of 
different mould to his weak-minded associate. His wickedness is 
not weakness, not a yielding to temptation: on the contrary, his 
temptations are in the opposite direction. His vileness is wilful and 
deliberate ; he knows the good, and resolutely refuses to follow it; 
he is valiant in ill-doing. And accordingly he meets his death with 
the intrepidity of a brave man ; but when, dying, he calls upon the 
angel whom he has wronged, we feel that he calls in vain, that 
between these two a gulf is set, for ever impassable. 

Our space does not permit us to enlarge upon the minor cha- 
racters in this admirable work. In these also the reader will recognise 
the unerring touch, the nice discrimination, of a master of human 
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Richardson’s third and last novel, the “ History of Sir Charles 
Grandison,” was published in 1753. Asa work of art it is less per- 
fect than “‘ Clarissa,” nor can we claim for it the severe simplicity of 
design which characterises that masterpiece. In other respects, how- 
ever, it does not fall short of its predecessor. It exhibits the same 
power, the same insight into human affairs. Moving as are its 
occasional scenes of pathos, it does not afflict us with the sustained 
anguish of “Clarissa.” It introduces us, moreover, into far more 
agreeable society ; for while, in “‘ Clarissa,” the few estimable persons 
shine like stars against a dark background of sin and wretchedness, 
in ‘* Grandison ” the evil-doers are few and insignificant, the virtuous 
characters are numerous and attractive, and the sorrows incidental 
to the story are for the most part consequent upon misfortune rather 
than upon misconduct, and vanish at last befure the sunbeams of 
prosperity and content. Richardson’s chief purpose in writing the 
“ History of Sir Charles Grandison” was to exhibit the character of 
a man in whom goodness of heart and the highest Christian principle 
should be combined with the spirit and address proper to a finished 
gentleman. His success was as remarkable as his design was unusual. 
Sir Charles is excellent beyond the generality of men, but he is no 
faultless monster ; the ground on which he stands is high indeed, 
but not inaccessible. He is by no means devoid of passions which 
call for restraint, and if he exerts his reason to restrain them, and 
ordinarily with success, he only performs a duty which is incumbent 
upon every person of sense and reflection. His character, however, 
is marked by a certain formality and solemnity which alienate from 
him, questionless, the sympathy of many readers. With regard to 
the former, it may be urged that as in Richardson’s time a degree of 
formality far beyond that of the present day prevailed in the in- 
tercourse between the sexes, the excess, if excess there be, of that 
attribute in Sir Charles would then have been proportionately less 
obvious. And if his disposition appears too uniformly solemn, it must 
be remembered that the circumstances in which he is placed are 
by no means conducive to gaiety ; that throughout the greater part 
of the story he supports with manliness a weight of melancholy 
uncertainty in respect to the fate of Clementina and his own destiny, 
sufficient to depress the lightest heart. In fine, one may say that if 
at times the excellence of this good man become somewhat oppres- 
sive, it is not so much his own fault as the fault of those about him, 
who are rather too ready to cry “ Wonderful !” and “ What a man is 
this, Lucy !” whenever he opens his mouth. 

Richardson’s mastery of character and emotion is displayed at its 
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highest in the Italian scenes of this story. Especially, the madness 
of Clementina, distracted betwixt her love and her religion, is as 
affectingly and powerfully described as that of Ophelia, though with- 
out its tragic conclusion. Not Clementina, however, but the generous 
and large-hearted Harriet Byron is the true heroine of the book. “I 
have designed,” the author writes, “ to make her what I would have 
supposed Clarissa to be, had she not met with such persecutions at 
home, and with such a tormentor as Lovelace ;” and although the 
trials to which Harriet is subjected are slight in comparison with 
Clarissa’s fiery martyrdom, enough is shown to convince us that, 
similarly situated, she would have been capable of the same steadfast 
and exalted endurance. Of the subordinate characters in “ Grandi- 
son,” numerous and important as they are, I can mention only one 
—the sweet Emily Jervoise, in whose story Richardson has given us 
a picture, unsurpassably tender and subtle, of the awakening power 
of love in a young, timid, innocent, and unsuspecting heart. 

The last volume of ‘‘Grandison” has been condemned as pro- 
tracting the story beyondits climax. From astrictly artistic point of 
view this is, perhaps, not to be defended ; but the fact is, by the 
time we arrive at the seventh volume our sympathies have become so 
enchained to the Zersons whose fortunes we have followed, our interest 
in the individuals is so greatly superior to the interest which any 
_mere plot could possibly excite, that we are glad of an excuse for 
lingering in such pleasant company, though in defiance of the rules 
of art. And while to “ Clarissa” we concede the palm of symmetry 
and of tragic intensity, we shall feel, I think, that as a book to live 
with, to return to again and again with unabated enjoyment, the 
“ History of Sir Charles Grandison” stands first of the three great 
works of its admirable author. 

WM. C. WARD. 


*,* It is pleasant to know that the bi-centenary of Richardson’s 
birth has not been allowed to pass without some public recognition 
of his genius. On November 27 last, Mr. Joshua W. Butterworth, a 
member of the Stationers’ Company, of which Richardson was for 
some years Master, caused a memorial tablet in his honour to be 
placed in St. Bride’s Church, in the middle aisle of which he lies 
buried. The inscription on the tablet includes the sonorous encomium 
with which Johnson introduced the great novelist’s paper in the 
“Rambler”: “ He enlarged the knowledge of human nature, and 
taught the passions to move at the command of virtue.” 
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COSTA RICA 
AND ITS RESOURCES. 


HE very name Costa Rica—the Rich Coast, the Land of 
Plenty—has something poetical about it. Had an English- 
man discovered that region we should have had Charlesland or 
James Colony ; but the old Spaniard, despite his cruelty, his bigotry, 
his greed, and his sensuality, had something magnificent in his com- 
position, and coined a name with the rare merit of being attractive— 
pleasant to the ear, easy to pronounce, and rolling grandly from the 
tongue. 

Turn to the map of Central America, on the customary atlas 
scale, and you will see a smal] bit of country, stretching from coast 
to coast, a little north-west of the Isthmus of Panama, with Costa 
Rica printed over it—insignificant enough truly ; just a few towns, 
San José, of course, among them, the Spanish veneration for saints 
always appearing very strong. To judge by names, the Spaniard 
of old days was intensely religious ; but if actions are examined, the 
less said the better. Probably never in the history of any civilised 
country, certainly not in that of a so-called Christian land, have 
deeds more merciless been wrought than those which disgraced the 
Spanish conquistadores of America, more particularly the ferocious 
monsters who ravaged the West Indies and Peru. But the Castilian 
of the 16th century was made of stern stuff, and before him the 
ruthless Aztecs of Mexico went down ; and in their terrible overthrow 
that marvellous and mysterious civilisation perished which combined 
the ferocity of the tiger with the gentleness of the lamb, which showed 
refinement the most perfect with cannibalism the most revolting, 
morality worthy of the purest religion with coarseness as gross as 
that of the vilest outcasts of the worst haunts of European vice. 
Before the conquerors were swept away the gentle Caribs and the 
splendid though effeminate civilisation of the Incas, all in one 
common ruin, disgraced by massacres so awful that the steps of the 
Spanish marauders are imprinted in the very lifeblood of the unfor- 
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tunate race, which lost in the unequal contest everything that was 
brightest and best. The inferior, as usual, gave way before the 
superior, the weaker melted away before the stronger, in the 
embittered struggle for existence ; though, if recent writers can be 
credited, in Mexico at least the Red Men have fully re-asserted their 
independence, and the ill-fated Maximilian is said to have met his 
death at the hands of full-blooded Indians—the descendants of the 
very men whose Emperor Guatemozin perished miserably, harried 
to death by the stern conqueror and his iron-nerved companions. 
How could the stone axe or the flint-headed arrow of the North 
American warrior, or the cotton-quilted armour and the obsidian 
spears of the people of Anahuac, keep back the horse and its rider, 
or meet on equal terms the cannon and the rifle? Christianity 
gained a new empire, while humanity had to mourn deeds which 
after the lapse of centuries few can read without a strange feeling at 
the heart. And new what remains of allthis pomp? The power 
of Spain has long been broken, her dominion over the oppressed and 
decimated Red Men is past, and her flag only waves in one place— 
the lovely and fertile island of Cuba, the most splendid jewel in the 
crown of Spain; but nevertheless the descendants of the conquistadores 
hold their own—Spanish is still heard in almost every Central and South 
American town and West Indian island ; the habits, the language, the 
very appearance of the ruling race keep alive the memory of Old Spain. 

Hernando Cortes was of different mould to Francisco Pizarro ; 
the latter was a blood-stained monster, who revelled in destruction ; 
the former, in spite of much ferocity, does really appear to have had 
much chivalry in his composition. The very audacity with which, 
at the head of 600 men, he planned the invasion of Anahuac, has 
something splendid about it ; and though his private life was not 
so correct that it could be accepted as a model, no doubt, besides 
personal ambition, he was stimulated by the desire to bring those 
fertile and coveted regions under the nominal dominion of the Cross. 
Cortes had faith—in an age distinguished for faith—and when the 
priests who accompanied him had celebrated the rite of baptism 
upon the people of a subject town, he felt that so many poor souls 
had been snatched from the power of the Evil One. There is some- 
thing heroic in the motives which actuated him, and something 
positively sublime in the reflections which he uttered. War always 
means destruction and carnage; but in the sixteenth century 
matters were far worse than anything of which we have any cogni- 
zance in our day. A victorious army was little better than a horde 
of wolves devastating a flock of sheep ; it literally gloated in carnage. 
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It counted with unmixed satisfaction the towns it had sacked and the 
piles of its slaughtered victims. In Mexico the Spaniards were 
hardly worse than any other European army of that day would have 
been ; nay, a brilliant writer inthe Zdinburgh Review of April, 1845, 
contends that Cortes was immeasurably before his own day, and that 
his conduct would compare favourably with that of a merciful British 
commander in savage lands in our own century. Looking at the 
bloodthirsty fury of the Aztecs, and at their human sacrifices, and 
the opposition which was being aroused against them, he holds that 
terrible though the siege of Mexico was, and awful the massacres 
which ushered it in, humanity gained immensely by the overthrow 
of the Aztecs, and that Mexico and Central America were in the 
long run fully repaid by the triumphs of the lofty-minded, generous, 
and pious conqueror, whose tolerance and humanity stand out in 
such splendid relief to the bloodthirsty frenzy of the Spanish and 
British buccaneers who literally killed and ravaged for killing’s sake. 

The life of Old Mexico, despite its curious civilisation, had many 
peculiarities, which almost justify the contempt sometimes expressed 
for it. 

‘* There were,” says Prescott, ‘‘ no shops in Mexico, but the various manu- 
factures and agricultural products were brought together for sale in the great 
market-places of the principal city. Fairs were held there every fifth day, and 
were thronged by a numerous concourse of people, who came to buy or sell from 
allthe neighbouring country. A particular quarter was allotted to each kind of 
article, The numerous transactions were conducted without confusion, and with 
entire regard to justice, under the inspection of magistrates appointed for the 
purpose. The traffic was carried on partly by barter, and partly by means of a 
regulated currency of different values. This consisted of transparent quills of gold 
dust, of bits of tin cut in the form of a T, and of bags of cacao, containing a 
specified number of grains. ‘ Blessed money,’ exclaims Peter Martyr, ‘ which 
exempts its possessors from avarice, since it cannot be long hoarded nor hidden 
under ground!’ In their dealings it is singular that they should have had no 
knowledge of scales and weights. The quantity was determined by measure and 
number,” 


Thirty years ago I was a very little boy when I commenced the 
study of America, and had committed to heart the history of the 
conquest of Mexico before some children can read ; indeed I often 
read Prescott’s brilliant pages, and mastered all about the rulers and 
people of the plateau of Mexico—Hernan Cortes and his com- 
panions, the Aztecs, and the other powerful and numerous races of 
the warm lands of those coveted regions ; and almost without turn- 
ing to a book I could have reproduced a large part of Prescott’s 
works. It was, therefore, with feelings impossible to describe, that a 
few years ago I heard that my youngest brother had, in the course 
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of an adventurous and eventful life, something perhaps like that of 
some medizval explorer, alighted on the tempting shores of Costa 
Rica, there to settle—finding unbounded scope for his energy, and 
speedily forming ties, which generally stop a man’s wandering 
propensities. ‘ He that hath wife and children,” says Bacon, “ hath 
given hostages to fortune, for they are impediments to great enter- 
prises, either of virtue or mischief. Certainly the best works, and 
of greatest merit for the public, have proceeded from the unmarried 
or childless men, which both in affection and means have married 
and endowed the public. Yet it were great reason that those who 
have children should have greatest care of the future time into which 
they know they must transmit their dearest pledges.” Thus is 
marriage too often—but in my brother’s case there were compensa- 
tions ; if he settled down young, it was to be in high places, and 
before long I heard that he was to marry the daughter of the 
ex-President of the Republic of Costa Rica, and now, through my 
brother’s marriage, I am related to many Spanish dons and donnas, 
and to a goodly array of Presidents, Prime Ministers, and Ministers 
Plenipotentiary—indeed, the late President of the Land of Plenty, 
General Don Bernardo Soto, is a nephew of my brother’s father-in- 
law, Don Maria Castro, twice President, and so I suppose a sort 
of connection of mine. Curious! relationships extend far when 
to our credit, but we forget cousins, and even nearer relations, when 
they are lowly placed. 

Under ordinary circumstances, I should perhaps not have written 
the article which I have now taken in hand ; and, unfortunately, I 
have not been able to find graphic narratives to guide me. My 
brother-in-law, Mr. Cyril Smith, by profession a civil engineer, whose 
knowledge of the country is exhaustive, is, unfortunately for me, 
once more in Costa Rica, and during his recent brief stay in Eng- 
land I had very scanty opportunities of seeing him. His business 
capacity and thorough education, however, fit him to form an 
impartial opinion, and I heard him say emphatically that he regarded 
the future of Costa Rica as assured. Had he not thought very 
highly of that beautiful region he would not have made it his home, 
perhaps for the remainder of his life, nor would he have persuaded 
near and dear relations to embark no inconsiderable portion of their 
fortunes in ventures designed to develop the resources of the State. 
When a man of experience and mature years is confident, after a 
lengthened residence in Southern and Central America, that Costa 
Rica presents a magnificent field, perhaps superior to all others on the 
Continent, I feel sure that he has weighed the cost and looked fairly 
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at the consequences. Every year will see larger numbers of well-to- 
do, enterprising people going out from the old land, to make a 
home and find a tempting reward for their labours. 

Unfortunately there is a very serious dearth of statistical and 
documentary information available to assist a writer, and I have had 
to draw somewhat freely on descriptions of neighbouring parts of 
America, though those narratives are from the pens of recognised 
authorities—writers of world-wide reputation. Perhaps as an intro- 
duction I cannot do better than give a passage from Prescott, in 
which he presents the principal features of the warm regions of 
Central America, and though he does not mention Costa Rica his 
words apply to it sufficiently well : 


All along the Atlantic the country is bordered by a broad tract, called the 
terra caliente, or hot region, which has the usual high temperature of equinoctial 
lands. Parched and sandy plains are intermingled with others of exuberant fer- 
tility ; almost impervious, from thickets of aromatic shrubs and wild flowers, in 
the midst of which tower up trees of that magnificent growth which is found only 
within the tropics. In this wilderness of sweets lurks the fatal malaria, engen- 
dered probably by the decomposition of rank vegetable substances in a hot and 
humid soil. The season of the bilious fever—the deadly vomito, as it is called— 
which scourges these coasts, continues from the spring to the autumnal equinox, 
when it is checked by the cold winds that descend from Hudson’s Bay. These 
winds in the winter season frequently freshen into tempests, and, sweeping down 
the Atlantic coast and the winding Gulf of Mexico, burst with the fury of a 
hurricane on its unprotected shores and on the neighbouring West India Islands. 
Such are the mighty spells with which nature has surrounded this land of enchant- 
ment, as if to guard the golden treasures locked up within its bosom. The genius 
and enterprise of man have proved more potent than her spells. After passing 
some twenty leagues across this burning region the traveller finds himself rising 
into a purer atmosphere ; his limbs recover their elasticity, he breathes more freely, 
for his senses are not now oppressed by the sultry heats and intoxicating perfumes 
of the valley. The aspect of nature, too, has changed, and his eye no longer 
revels among the gay variety of colours with which the landscape was painted 
there. The vanilla, the indigo, the flowering cacao groves disappear as he 
advances ; the sugar-cane and the glossy-leaved banana still accompany him, and 
when he has ascended about four thousand feet he sees in the unchanging verdure 
and the rich foliage of the liquidambar-tree that he has reached the heights where 
clouds and mists settle in their passage from the Mexican Gulf. This is the region 
of perpetual humidity, but he welcomes it with pleasure, as announcing his escape 
from the influence of the deadly vomzto. He has entered the terra templada, or 
temperate region, whose character resembles that of the temperate zone of the 
globe. The features of the scenery become grand, and even terrible. His road 
sweeps along the base of mighty mountains, once gleaming with volcanic fires and 
still resplendent in their mantles of snow, which serve as beacons to the mariner 
for many a league at sea. All around he beholds traces of their ancient combus- 
tion, as his road passes along vast tracts of lava bristling in the innumerable 
fantastic forms into which the fiery torrent has been thrown by the obstacles in its 
career, Perhaps, at the same moment, as he casts his eye down some steep slope 
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or almost unfathomable ravine on the margin of the road, he sees their depths 
gleaming with the rich bloom and unrivalled vegetation of the tropics. Such are 
the singular contrasts presented at the same time to the senses in this picturesque 
region. Still pressing onward, the traveller mounts into other climates favourable 
to other kinds of vegetation. The yellow maize has continued to follow him up 
from the lowest level, but he now first sees fields of wheat and the other European 
grains brought into the country by the conquerors. Mingled with them he views 
the plantations of the aloe, or Maguey—the Agave Americana—applied to such 
various and important uses by the Aztecs. The oaks now assume a sturdier growth, 
and the dark forests of pine announce that he has entered the ¢erra fria, or cold 
region, the third and last of the three great natural terraces into which he has 
climbed. Though termed cold, these regions enjoy a climate the mean tempera- 
ture of which is not lower than that of the central parts of Italy. 


Another equally admirable passage from the pen of Alfred 
Russel Wallace will convey the general features of the equatorial 
climate with an authority and knowledge which perfect familiarity 
with a subject can alone give: 


Various causes are sufficient to enable us to understand how the great cha- 
racteristic features of the climate of the equatorial zone are brought about ; 
how it is that so high a temperature is maintained during the absence of the sun 
at night, and why so little effect is produced by the sun’s varying altitude during 
its passage from the northern to the southern tropic. In this favoured zone the 
heat is never oppressive, as it so often becomes on the borders of the tropics ; and 
the large absolute amount of moisture always present in the air is almost as con- 
genial to the health of man as it is favourable to the growth and development of 
vegetation. Again, the lowering of the teniperature at night is so regular, and yet 
so strictly limited in amount, that, although never cold enough to be unpleasant, 
the nights are never so oppressively hot as to prevent sleep. During the wettest 
months of the year it is rare to have many days in succession without some hours 
of sunshine, while even in the driest months there are occasional showers to cool 
and refresh the overheated earth. As a result of this condition of the earth and 
atmosphere, there is no check to vegetation, and little, if any, demarcation of the 
seasons. Plants are all evergreen; flowers and fruits, although more abundant at 
certain seasons, are never altogether absent, while many annual food-plants, as 
well as some fruit-trees, produce two crops a year. In other cases, more than one 
complete year is required to mature the large and massive fruits, so that it is not 
uncommon for fruits to be ripe at the same time that the tree is covered with 
flowers in preparation for the succeeding crop. This is the case with the Brazil 
nut-tree in the forests of the Amazon, and with many other tropical, as with a few 
temperate fruits. The description of the climatal phenomena of the equatorial 
zone here given has been in great part drawn from long personal experience of 
South America and the Malay Archipelago. Over a large portion of these 
countries the same general features prevail, only modified by varying local condi- 
tions. Whether we are at Singapore or Batavia, in the Moluccas or New Guinea, 
at Para, at the sources of the Rio Negro, or on the Upper Amazon, the equatorial 
climate is essentially the same, and we have no reason to believe that it materially 
differs in Guinea or the Congo. 


What are the great charms of an equinoctial climate? Isuppose 
the equable warmth and the unclouded sky are the chief. The 
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thermometer never reaches the high figures sufficiently common in 
latitude 30° to 35°, when, from the greater length of the day, the 
sun has more time to heat the ground intensely, and so gives rise to a 
much greater annual and diurnal range of temperature. Indeed, the 
hot season, 1,500 miles north of Costa Rica, is not only distinguished 
by a daily maximum perhaps 20° higher, but is itself 10° F. or 15° F. 
hotter. The character of the weather at a moderate elevation 
above sea-level in latitude 10° is, therefore, that of a very hot moist 
day in England, with a brilliancy of sunlight and a transparency of 
atmosphere never known here. Vegetation is peculiarly benefited 
by such conditions, and the heavy rainfall keeps everything moist. 
In parts of tropical India, where the highest readings are not in 
excess of those of Rome, though the mean annual temperature is 
20° higher, seeds planted on a Tuesday have been well up by the fol- 
lowing Friday, and in a week the ground is covered with a crop 
several inches high, and it is said that growth is so rapid that it can 
actually be measured day by day. Probably Texas and the Southern 
States of the American Union are in the seven months’ summer of 
that region far more trying to the English constitution than any part 
of Costa Rica except the seacoast. The agricultural returns are far 
greater in the latter, and the variety of the productions enormously 
larger. With our constantly increasing population, and the rapid 
growth of wealth and luxury at home, and in Europe generally, there 
is no limit to the consumption of those intertropical fruits and vege- 
tables, which the Central American republics could produce in 
quantities almost exceeding the powers of arithmetic to express. 

Costa Rica is peculiarly rich in forest trees of great magnificence, 
and the climate would seem to favour their growth and variety. 
What tropical forests are, Charles Kingsley, in a passage of more 
than ordinary brilliancy, has shown in terms which might almost seem 
highly coloured. The teeming vegetable wealth of a small West 
India island filled him with amazement. We, in a cold temperate 
climate, in which the degree of heat is always moderate, and vege- 
tation is dormant for six months, cannot even picture to ourselves 
the splendour and rapidity of tropical growth. Mr. Alfred Wallace 
has very happily described the main features of those forests whose 
luxuriant solitudes are tempting the hand of man. 


It is not easy to fix upon the most distinctive features of these virgin forests, 
which, nevertheless, impress themselves upon the beholder as something quite 
unlike those of temperate lands, and as possessing a grandeur and sublimity 
altogether their own. Amid the countless modifications in detail which these 
forests present, we shall endeavour to point out the chief peculiarities, as well as 
the more interesting phenomena which generally characterise them. The observer, 
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new to the scene, would perhaps be first struck by the varied yet symmetrical 
trunks, which rise up with perfect straightness to a great height without a branch, 
and which being placed at a considerable average distance apart, give an impres- 
sion similar to that produced by the columns of some enormous building. Over- 
head, at a height perhaps of a hundred feet, is an almost unbroken canopy of 
foliage formed by the meeting together of these great trees and their interlacing 
branches ; and this canopy is usually so dense that only an indistinct glimmer of 
the sky is to be seen, and even the intense tropical sunlight only penetrates to 
the ground subdued and broken up into scattered fragments. There is a weird 
gloom and a solemn silence which combine to produce a sense of the vast, the 
primeval, almost of the infinite. It is a world in which man seems an intruder, 
and where he seems overwhelmed by the contemplation of the ever-acting forces, 
which from the simplest elements of the atmosphere build up the great mass of 
vegetation which overshadows and almost seems to oppress the earth. 


Central America originally comprised a single great State, known, 
while in the possession of the Spanish Crown, as the Kingdom of 
Guatemala, but now divided into five independent republics—Guate- 
mala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua—which, since the treaty of 
January 28, 1860, includes the Mosquito territory, and Costa Rica. 
This vast region, so insignificant on the map, has an area of at least 
175,000 square miles, with a population of 3,000,000, of whom a 
quarter are Europeans, or Creoles of European parentage, while the 
remainder are Indians and Mestizoes. Central America was con- 
quered, or seized more correctly, in 1525, by Don Pedro de Alvarado, 
one of the trustiest and most determined of the fierce and cruel 
followers of the Conqueror of Mexico. His adventures read like 
legends of romance. From his day to 1821 it was subject to Spain, 
then it obtained its independence, and a federal government was 
formed ; but this, after some years of civil war, was, in 1839, over- 
thrown, when the five confederated States proclaimed themselves 
absolutely independent of one another. The mineral wealth of the 
region is enormous, and its importance has not yet been fully recog- 
nised—gold, silver, copper, zinc, marble, and stone abound ; but 
perhaps in that luxuriant region the chief wealth is, after all, agricul- 
tural—wood, cotton, coffee, sugar, cochineal, indigo, cocoa, sarsa- 
parilla, tobacco, fibre, and the banana. A large trade is done with 
the United Kingdom, the imports and exports in 1887 approaching 
£3,:000,000. 

Though Costa Rica looks strangely small, it extends from 8° N. 
latitude to 11°, and from 8° 30’ to 85° 45’ W. longitude, with, ac- 
cording to one account, an area of 20,000, while another gives it 
26,000 square miles—so little trouble do we take to get at the real facts 
relating to a country nearly as large as Ireland, and with agricultural 
capabilities immensely greater than those of the whole United King- 
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dom. The country is mountainous in an American, not an English 
sense, more particularly in the north-east, with many volcanoes and 
a reasonable share of earthquakes. The chief places of note are 
San José the capital, Puntarenas on the Gulf of Nicoya, Cartago, 
Alajuela, Eredia, Estrella, and Esparsa. The notorious filibuster 
William Walker gave Costa Rica much trouble some years ago, and 
it has had abundance of internal difficulties, though of late it has 
been creditably free from political and civil complications. Among 
the chief exports are coffee and hides ; of the former the amount is 
enormous, and represents an‘immense sum. One of the most remark- 
able mines of this wonderful region is the famous La Trinidad, 
which belongs to the Costa Rican Mining Company; it pos- 
sesses a battery of forty stampers, each of goo pounds. This mine 
is richer than most others in the country, but it is not the only one 
which yields enormous returns, and friends of mine, who know the 
capabilities of Costa Rica as I cannot pretend to do, have favoured 
me with lists of mines which are very remarkable, and which are 
likely to divide large profits, but I spare my readers the trouble of 
reading names which, after all, would only be names to most of them. 
A railway from Limon, on the Atlantic, to San José, the capital, 
118 miles long, is in hand, and will, it is hoped, be completed in 
January 1890 ; there are also fifty-two miles of rail completed in 
other parts. But it is obvious that there is great scope for additional 
railways, and I gather from what I am told that important concessions 
have been obtained, and that very valuable extensions are in hand, 
which will immensely improve the means of communication and 
greatly increase the commerce of the country; the want of railways 
is the greatest hindrance to progress. The standing army is small 
but sufficient ; it numbers 500 men, and the militia 15,000. The 
public income is three quarters of a million, and the expendi- 
ture much the same; while the debt is £1,120,000, and the im- 
ports and exports reach £1,900,000. San José has a population of 
13,000 ; it is 5,687 miles from London, and direct transit takes twenty- 
three days, while 77@ New York only twenty-one are needed. 

The extreme loveliness of Central America is getting to be well 
known by this time and needs no description of mine, while the 
scenery of Costa Rica has delighted all who have seen the upland regions 
of that glorious country. From its geographical position, moreover, 
the climate of that vast district is one of the most charming under 
the sun, and the brilliant and equable climate of the elevated valley 
of Cartago, in Costa Rica, where report says: the temperature ranges 
from 70° to 80° night and day, all the year round, is attracting attention 
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in Europe and the States. Of late large numbers of North Americans 
and Englishmen have been going out, and my youngest brother has 
been using his influence, which can hardly be small, to induce friends to 
accompany him. A letter written to me by my youngest sister, who, 
with her mother, travelled from Richmond, Virginia, v7@ New Orleans, 
to Costa Rica, in October 1887, will interest the reader, as it conveys 
in very picturesque words the impression she formed ; it reached me 
in the midst of typical English winter weather, when it required a 
positive effort to think of sunshine and blue skies. After a short 
stay at New Orleans my relatives went by. steamer to Limon, the 
principal port of Costa Rica on the Atlantic. But I must let my 
fair kinswoman speak for herself. 


If you do not mind a little ma/ de mer, take passage by the Foxhall, and set 
your face towards the tropics. The steamer is small, but nicely fitted up ; it is 
English, and owned by Messrs. J. L. Phipps & Co. of London, and is used in the 
banana trade, which is one of the staple businesses of the country. The captain 
is a Cape Cod man, a genial Yankee, if such a thing be possible ; the chief 
engineer is an Englishman, and the waiters, who are all negroes, are very atten- 
tive and skilful. When we crossed there were only about a dozen passengers 
besides ourselves ; we gathered together on the bridge of the steamer, and soon 
became very friendly. I had a horrible dread of being sea-sick, but sitting upon 
the bridge, with the river as smooth as glass, and the sky clear and beautiful, I 
forgot everything but the enjoyment of the moment. At ten o’clock we went 
down to breakfast, a delicious meal with every imaginable delicacy; but alas 
and alas! the waiter offered me one dish after another with so insinuating a smile 
that I felt something lay behind. The captain observed that I ate very little, and 
advised me to make a good meal, as it might very possibly be the first and the 
last on the voyage. You can imagine how appetising I found the remark. After 
breakfast we returned to our old place on the bridge of the steamer, and began 
to talk about the land beyond the sea to which we were bound. A lady who lived 
at Colon said that in stormy weather she had seen the Foxhal/ come into port 
there ‘‘ standing on her hind-legs and pawing the air with her fore-legs.” Another 
lady, returning home to Port Limon, did her best to frighten us, by giving horri- 
ble accounts of the yellow fever on the coast ; I could not blame her, poor soul, 
after learning that she had lost two children within six hours of each other, only 
four months before. The dinner hour was four o’clock, and we were to pass the 
jetties at 4.30. At 4 o’clock we were really enjoying our dinner, when the 
vessel gave a lurch, nearly every one turned pale, and several rose precipitately to 
seek the seclusion of their state rooms. We were out of the river ; our pleasant 
time was over until we stood once more on dry land. Mamma and I felt per- 
fectly well, so we went up with the captain on the bridge, and talked very 
cheerfully as though we had nothing to fear in the way of that detestable malady, 
sea-sickness. At dusk we descended to our state rooms ; alas for our pride! I 
hung desperately to the captain’s arm, and even then only succeeded in staggering 
down the cabin stairs. I managed to put on a wrapper and stretch myself at 
full length on the sofa ; mamma took to her bed with many a groan. It was 
Friday night when we turned our faces to the wall and refused to be comforted ; 
it was Sunday noon before we again looked upon the light of day. The captain 
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sent to inquire if I did not want to see Cuba—/a joya mas brillante en la corona 
de Espana. Of course I said ‘‘ Yes,” and greatly to my own astonishment 1 
managed to reach the saloon, and from the doorway looked upon the low grey 
line which they told me was Cuba. I can assure you that our five days at sea 
were anything but pleasant. When on the Wednesday morning the captain in- 
formed us that the land in front of the ship was Limon, I could have shouted for 
joy. By noon we were in port, where Robert met us. We had quite a pleasant 
little stay at Limon. The Governor of the Port took us in his steam-launch to 
La Isla de Uvas, where a sanitary settlement is being made, and gave us glasses 
of fresh cocoa-nut champagne to drink. It was nice to be seated under a cocoa 
palm, to have nuts fresh from the trees around us, but I did not like the taste of 
the juice ; it was so intensely sweet. Limon is the most important port of Costa 
Rica on the Atlantic, and is not remarkable for architectural beauty, but to me it 
seemed the loveliest place on earth ; at least, after my experience at sea. By the 
way, the best hotel in the place is kept by two Englishwomen .who had been 
living at Limon more than fifteen years. We left Limon on Friday morning for 
San José, and reached that city Sunday night. From Limon to Carrillo the 
journey is made by rail ; and I saw enough banana plantations to satisfy me for 
the rest of my life. We reached Carillo, the present terminus of the road, on the 
Friday evening in the midst of a typical tropical rainstorm. We spent the night 
there, leaving on Saturday morning for San José. Robert was on horseback, 
mamma and I in a coach with two Colombian ladies. Our chariot was drawn by 
oxen, and for some reason or other they soon became weary, thereby lengthening 
the journey by twenty-four hours. The scenery is something wonderful; I am 
engaged upon a series of letters for publication in which I hope to do it justice : 
when finished, I will send you copies ; in the meantime I will ask you to picture 
to yourself a landscape made up of lofty mountains clothed with dense tropical 
verdure to their summits, sparkling cascades, turbulent rivers, a long winding 
road through narrow mountain gorges, a glorious sky, and a sun in keeping with 
the tropic scene. San José is like all Central American towns: the houses are 
none of them more than two storeys high, and even that is the exception. There 
is a magnificent cathedral, of which the people may well be proud. We were a 
week at San José, and then went on to Cartago; we are now at Agua Caliente, a 
suburb of the latter. We are living in the house of a friend, a wealthy coffee 
planter. AsI sit writing on the wide balcony which serves as a room, I can 
see the men at work in the ‘‘patio,” drying coffee. There is an orange grove 
just beyond, and we are liberally supplied with that delicious fruit. The climate 
appears to be very fine ; we are nearly at the end of the rainy season—the winter 
of the tropics—and, when the weather permits, we are going to make visits to the 
volcano of Irazu, the valley of thé Orosi, and numerous other places of interest in 
the neighbourhood. 


A certain place, not mentionable to ears polite, is said to be 
paved with good intentions ; my sister’s intentions are no doubt good, 
but sometimes they remain intentions only, and the long-promised 
and eagerly-expected letters have not come with the regularity I 
could wish. In a subsequent epistle, however, she did favour me 
with a long account of the banana and the cacao, and, as it throws 
light on two of the principal industries of Central America, I have 
ventured to give my readers a short passage. 
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The bananas of Costa Rica are asserted to be the finest imported into the 
United States. One of the chief merits of the bananas of Costa Rica is their 
superior hardness, the fruit always arriving in perfect preservation in spite of the 
time required for its transportation. Within the last year or two some of the 
finest fruit, on being re-shipped from New York to London, has brought 27s. a 
bunch. The banana industry is so perfectly organised that little trouble is 
experienced even in the shipment of the immense quantities sent from Limon. 
Although the steamers engaged in this trade are very large, they are always pro- 
vided with sufficient freight at Limon, so enormously has the industry developed 
during the last few years. The fruit business at present supplies the railway with 
the greater portion of its freights; and, as the road is being rapidly extended, 
and new areas are brought into cultivation, the tonnage of the railway company 
is constantly on the increase. Five hundred or more bunches can be obtained 
from each manzana—about 200 bunches tothe acre. The profits seem enormous, 
when one reflects that some plantations give a net gain of from 60 to 80 per cent. 
perannum on the original cost. Others do not pay so well, but when attended 
to at all it is one of the most profitable crops known. Around Matma the cacao 
tree has been cultivated many years, and the soil of Costa Rica is well adapted to 
the production of this valuable article. 


Although at the risk of making my extracts unreasonably long, I 
cannot refrain quoting a few words from one of my earliest favourites, 
whose felicity of language makes many of his works as readable as 
novels, and far more instructive. 


Among the most important articles of husbandry among the ancient Mexicans, 
says Prescott), we may notice the banana, whose facility of cultivation and exu- 
berant returns are so fatal to habits of systematic and hardy industry. Another 
plant was the cacao, the fruit of which furnished the chocolate—from the Mexican 
chocolatl—now so common a beverage throughout Europe. The vanilla, confined 
to a small district of the sea-coast, was used for the same purpose of flavouring their 
food and drink as with us. Oviedo considers the musa an imported plant, and 
Hernandez, in his copious catalogue, makes no mention of it ; but Humboldt, 
who gave much attention to it, concluded that if some species were brought into 
the country, others were indigenous. If we may credit Clavigero, the banana 
was the forbidden fruit that tempted poor mother Eve. 

It has often been contended, and with some reason, perhaps, that 
the very prodigality of nature in tropical regions is fatal to habits of 
settled industry, and I hardly like to press the claims of Central 
America on the ground of the rich return it yields to human labour. 
When the soil is so bountiful that it only requires to be scratched 
to yield plenteously all that man needs, he is tempted to waste his 
existence in sensual indulgence, though even then he can be induced 
to exert himself to obtain, in return for the superabundance of his 
own favoured region, those products which colder lands offer him. 
Large though the trade of Costa Rica is getting to be, it might be 
enormously increased, and a fresh outlet would be found for British 
capital and enterprise ; the natives need directing and organising, and 
in doing so, many of our countrymen would find a splendid field for 
their abilities and wealth. 

A few words dealing rather more scientifically with the cacao 
and the banana will supplement the description I have ventured to 
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reproduce. Plants of the chocolate family abound in mucilage, and 
many of them yield cordage. The seeds of Theobroma cacao, or cacao 
beans, are the chief ingredients in chocolate, which also contains 
sugar, arnatto, vanilla, and cinnamon ; pressure makes them yield a 
fatty oil, cacao butter, which has little tendency to become rancid ; 
they contain a crystalline principle analogous to caffeine, and called 
theobromine. The cocoa of the shops generally consists of roasted 
beans, and sometimes of the roasted coverings of the beans, ground 
to powder. 

As Central America is a tropical, or rather an equinoctial region, 
and as I am anxious to present it with all its peculiarities just as it 
is to my readers, I feel that, in view of the ignorance often displayed 
on the subject, I must once more quote from Mr. Wallace, who is 
now, I am proud to say, a near neighbour of mine. That gifted 
writer draws pointed attention to the comparative scarcity of flowers 
in equinoctial forests. 


It is a very general opinion among the inhabitants of temperate climes that 
amid the luxuriant vegetation of the tropics there must be a grand display of floral 
beauty ; and this is supported by the number of large and showy flowers cultivated 
in ovr hothouses. The fact is, however, that in proportion as the general vege- 
tation becomes more luxuriant, flowers form a less and less prominent feature ; 
and this rule applies not only to the tropics but to the temperate and frigid zones. 
It is amid the scanty vegetation of the higher mountains and towards the limits of 
perpetual snow, that Alpine flowers are most brilliant and conspicuous. Our own 
meadows and pastures and hill-sides produce more gay flowers than our woods 
and forests ; and, in the tropics, it is where vegetation is less dense and luxuriant 
that flowers most abound. In the damp and uniform climate of the equatorial 
zone the mass of vegetation is greater and more varied than in any other part of 
the globe, but in the great virgin forests themselves flowers are rarely seen. After 
describing the forests of the Lower Amazon, Mr. Bates asks, ‘‘ But where were 
the flowers?” To our great disappointment we saw none, or only such as were 
insignificant in appearance. Orchids are rare in the dense forests of the low- 
lands, and I believe it is now tolerably well ascertained that the majority of the 
forest trees of equatorial Brazil have small and inconspicuous flowers. My friend 
Dr. Richard Spruce assured me that by far the greater part of the plants gathered 
by him in equatorial America had inconspicuous green or white flowers. My own 
observations in the Aru Islands for six months, and in Borneo for more than a 
year, while living almost wholly in the forests, are quite in accordance with this. 
Conspicuous masses of showy flowers are so rare, that weeks and months may 
pass without observing a single flowering plant worthy of special admiration. 
Occasionally some tree or shrub will be seen covered with magnificent yellow, or 
crimson, or purple flowers, but it is usually an oasis of colour in a desert of ver- 
dure, and, therefore, hardly affects the general aspects of the vegetation. The 
equatorial forest is too gloomy for flowers, or generally even for much foliage, 
except for ferns and other shade-loving plants; and were it not that the forests 
are broken up by rivers and streams, by mountain ranges, by precipitous rocks 
and by deep ravines, there would be still fewer flowers. Some of the great forest- 
trees have showy blossoms, and when these are seen from an elevated point looking 
over an expanse of tree-tops, the effect is very grand ; but nothing is more erro- 
neous than the statement sometimes made that tropical forest-trees generally have 
showy flowers, for it is doubtful whether the proportion is at all greater in tropical 
than in temperate zones. On such natural exposures as steep mountain sides, the 
banks of the rivers or ledges of precipices, and on the margins of such artificial 
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openings as roads and forest clearings, whatever floral beauty is to be found in 
the more luxuriant parts of the tropics is exhibited. But even in such favourable 
situations it is not the abundance and beauty of the flowers, but the luxuriance of 
the foliage, and the grace and infinite variety of the forms of vegetation, that most 
attract the attention and extort the admiration of the traveller. Occasionally 
indeed you will come upon shrubs gay with blossoms or trees festooned with 
flowering creepers ; but, on the other hand, you may travel a hundred miles and 
see nothing but the varied greens of the forest foliage and the deep gloom of its 
tangled recesses. In Mr. Bell’s Naturalist in Nicaragua, he thus describes the 
great virgin forests of that country, which, being in amountainous region, and on 
the margin of the equatorial zone, are among the most favourable examples. ‘‘ On 
each side of the road great trees towered up, carrying their crowns out of sight 
amongst a canopy of foliage, and with lianas hanging from nearly every bough, 
and passing from tree to tree, entangling the giants in a great network of coiling 
cables. Sometimes a tree appears covered with beautiful flowers, which do not 
belong to it, but to one of the lianas that twine through its branches, and send 
down great rope-like stems to the ground. Climbing ferns and vanilla cling to 
the trunks, and a thousand epiphytes perch themselves on the branches. Amongst 
these are large arums that send down aerial roots, tough and strong, and universally 
used instead of cordage by the natives. Amongst the undergrowth several small 
species of palms, varying in height from two to fifteen feet, are common ; and 
now and then magnificent tree-ferns sending off their feathery crowns, twenty feet 
from the ground, delight the sight by their graceful elegance. Great broad- 
leaved heliconias, leathery inclastomz, and succulent-stemmed, lop-sided leaved, 
and flesh-coloured begonias, are abundant, and typical of tropical American 
forests ; but not less so are the Cecropia trees, with their white stems, and large 
palmated leaves standing up like great candelabra. Sometimes the ground is 
carpeted with large flowers, yellow, pink, or white, that have fallen from some 
invisible tree-top above ; or the air is filled with a delicious perfume, the source 
of which one seeks in vain, for the flowers which cause it are far overhead out of 
sight, lost in the great overshadowing crown of verdure.” 


But my subject is not exhausted, and I must hurry on and keep 
closely to Costa Rica and its concerns in the few pages remaining. 
I have said more than enough of the productions and climate to 
justify the claim I have made for it as one of the loveliest and most 
promising regions in the world ; its mineral wealth seems inexhaus- 
tible, and copper and gold abound, while even coal is said to occur ; 
should that bear investigation, and should the quality be good or 
usable, it will materially increase the prosperity of the country. 

One of the worst scandals of modern times has been the disastrous 
collapse of the Panama Canal scheme. The history of that ruinous 
undertaking is too recent to need more than mention. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, trading on the reputation gained bp the successful opening of 
the Suez Canal—a success which engineers say he little deserved, 
and which was favoured by the configuration of the neck of land 
through which, with comparatively little trouble, the canal was cut— 
turned his eyes on a part of the world where the difficulties were 
immeasurably greater, the climate far worse, and the magnitude of 
the operations incomparably more stupendous. Never was a more 
magnificent triumph offered to mortal man—to cut a canal which 
would unite the Atlantic and the Pacific, and open a way for half 
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the commerce of the world to the eastern shores of Asia ; but before 
the canal could be finished, lofty mountains, compared with which 
our largest ranges are insignificant, had to be pierced, tropical swamps 
to be traversed, and enormous works to be undertaken to regulate 
the height of the water—the last no easy task, seeing that the water is 
said to differ so greatly in level on the opposite sides of the isthmus. 
The same difficulty was, however, made in connection with the Suez 
Canal, and some engineers were filled with gloomy forebodings. It 
was actually represented that the prevalent winds piled the waters up 
so that they formed a sort of bank, which, as soon as the canal was 
opened, would pour through and make navigation impracticable. A 
difference of level there may be, but it is insignificant, and navigation 
has not been impeded, and probably the inter-oceanic canal would, 
when completed, not be inconvenienced by it. Ferdinand de Lesseps 
did not, properly speaking, originate the scheme ; centuries ago the 
value of such a waterway had been seen, and year by year, with the 
development of commerce and the growth of wealth, its urgency had 
become more imperative. The Canal Company started with a modest 
demand—it only needed £ 12,000,000. That swelled before long to 
double ; soon to £ 26,320,000 ; on to 442,800,000 ; then again to 
£,60,000,000 ; next to £68,000,000 ; swelling to £73,000,000 ; on 
again to £ 100,000,000 ; and now an able engineer, M. Félix Paparet, 
tells us that for a narrow sea level canal 133,000,000, and for a wide 
sea canal 219,000,000 cubic metres of earth would still have to be 
removed. These are minimum quantities, and leave important and 
indispensable works out of the calculation. The fame of Lesseps is 
a thing of the past ; the canal, as he designed it, is at a standstill, 
possibly never to be completed ; but, though no engineer, I can see 
the vital importance of such a waterway, and its advantage to the 
trade of the world. Some day a canal will certainly be cut, whether 
wide or narrow, level, or ascending by a long succession of locks, 
time will determine. As I write this article I hear that a canal 
has been taken in hand, passing through Nicaragua, and using some 
of the lakes or rivers of that country. Perhaps the works undertaken 
by Lesseps will be completed, though engineers are not wanting who 
say that can never be ; a waterway there will be, and the States of 
Central America will receive an enormous and incalculable impetus. 
Readers wishing to pursue the subject will find, in the Scottish Review, 
powerful articles on the subject in January 1888 and April 1889, 
The Republics of Central America are advancing rapidly, and 
since the Panama Canal scheme was seen to be doomed, the im- 
mense energy with which Americans are pushing forward the Nica- 
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ragua Canal has had afresh impetus. The commercial schemes in all 
the Central American Republics have been on a still larger scale, 
while concessions of all sorts—grants of lands and mining mono- 
polies—are being rapidly obtained by English and Americans, who 
are determined to be first in the field. Large enterprises are already 
being talked of in Nicaragua, but Costa Rica has, in spite of 
all rivals, kept fairly to the front. Mr. Minor C. Keith, the con- 
tractor of the Costa Rican Railway, which is remarkable for its vast 
wealth of land and its banana and coffee plantations, has been the 
successful pioneer in this Republic, but his energies have been more 
directed to the Atlantic side of the country. Beyond the capital, 
San José, to the Pacific the climate alters somewhat, and on the 
Andes, which run down the Pacific side of the country, there is 
perpetual spring. The témperature immediately on the coast and at 
Puntarenas is higher, but the climate is said to be healthy. Beggars in 
Costa Rica are unknown, as the coffee and the banana enable all to 
live comfortably ; in consequence of this good fortune the want of 
energy of the native Costa Ricans has been conspicuous ; they have 
failed to develop new industries and to utilise the many resources of 
the country ; but a brighter future is before the State. My brother has 
recognised the immense mineral wealth of the country, and, in con- 
nection with his partner and brother-in-law, Mr. Cyril Smith, Asso- 
ciate Member of the Institute of Civil Engineers, has lately visited 
this country, and as one result of his visit has formed an Association, 
with its head quarters in Tokenhouse Buildings, called the Anglo- 
American Exploration and Development Company, which, with a regis-, 
tered capital of £50,000, has already obtained many valuable proper- 
ties, and is negotiating for others. My brother’s friends in London 
have also secured the titles to ten copper mines on a promontory 
on the Gulf of Nicoya, and propose that the best mines should at once 
be developed; that undertaking—the Potrero Land and Mining 
Syndicate—has its head-quarters at 155 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

The actual traffic returns from the Custom House reports for the 
first half of 1889, give 134,705 sacks of coffee shipped at Puntarenas, 
while the total imports by steamer reached 10,041 tons, and those 
by sailing vessels 5,009. 

Cartago, the ancient capital of the country, with its suburbs, is 
said to have a population of 25,000 to 30,000. It is thirteen miles 
by rail from San José, and 4,750 feet above sea level, while San 
José is 3,755. The mean temperature of Cartago for 1885 is given 
as 64°°78 F. ; the lowest temperature occurred at 4 A.M. January 11th, 
and was 59°F., and the highest was at 2 P.M. July 30th, and was 
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71°°3 F., but I am very decidedly of opinion that this estimate is too 
low, as it would not accord with the ordinary temperature at that 
elevation in latitude 10° N., nor would it, as far as I can judge, 
account for the vegetation with which Cartago is credited. ‘There 
are great difficulties in ascertaining the mean temperature of any 
place, and even when standard instruments are used, they must be 
properly shaded and correctly read, and these difficulties would suffi- 
ciently account for the above figures being lower than they ought to 
be. Taking the mean as 70° or 72° would probably be nearer the mark. 

From the volcano of Irazu, when the atmosphere is sufficiently 
clear—and even in the tropics a transparent atmosphere does not 
seem to be the invariable rule—both the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans, though 160 miles apart, can be seen ; it is said to be the 
only point on the globe where this can be done. 

The Costa Ricans are seldom of pure descent, though none the 
worse for that : andthe Duke of Argyll thinks badly of pure, unmixed 
races, if any such exist : the best races are mixed, and the people of 
Costa Rica, I mean those of the most untainted Spanish lineage, have 
frequently, as might be expected, some strain of Indian or Negro blood, 
thus fitting them all the better for the climate and its special dangers. 
There has been remarkable improvement in the condition of the 
country of late, and the descriptions of thirty years ago require com- 
plete reconstruction—wealth, population, the means of communica- 
tion and the security of life and property, leave little to desire. The 
natives are thrifty, temperate, and industrious, of medium height, and 
rather spare build ; they are active, long-suffering, and deserving, 
and show growing emulation in the race for riches. Given a 
settled government and moderate energy, with an absence of natural 
and political disasters, such as war or tremendous earthquakes, 
Costa Rica must advance rapidly. 

The surest way to develop and open up Costa Rica and the 
other Central American Republics is to have good government and 
perfect security of life and property. As long as revolutions were 
to be dreaded, and repudiation of contracts was the order of the 
day, the mere mention of Spanish America as a field for British 
enterprise called forth a sneer, and many business men, still very far 
from their dotage, cannot avoid an uncomfortable dread that they 
may see the disorders and peculations of their youth repeated. 
Regarded from this standpoint the collapse of the Panama Canal 
scheme was to be deplored, apart from the awful suffering it 
caused so many thousands of the French peasantry, whose hard- 
earned savings were swallowed up. But the Panama scheme 
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was not an American speculation, after all; it was mainly French, 
and, on the whole, it has been recognised pretty generally that the 
people of Central America had little to do with it, so that the credit 
of Spanish America has not suffered. The overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of Brazil, and the expulsion of the Emperor, are somewhat more 
ominous, and are not reassuring, for the Emperor was a wise and kind 
ruler, and had, as far as can be ascertained, done a great deal for his 
people. The revolution was effected so easily and unexpectedly 
that it has been a severe shock to this country, not because most 
English people cared one jot whether an Emperor or some unknown 
Spanish military adventurer held the reins of government, but because 
it served to show that the firmest government was liable to be over- 
thrown without apparent difficulty. True, the revolution has been 
unattended with bloodshed, destruction of property, and social 
disquiet ; but revolutions can never be regarded without terror: a 
government which rests on the bayonets of a few disaffected soldiers 
may fall before another combination of conspirators supported by a 
few more rifles and cannon, and a deathblow may be struck at the 
prosperity and development of the country. It is scarcely possible 
that the government of the military men who now hold the reins of 
office will be acceptable to the majority of the people, and the tempta- 
tion to some other ambitious upstart to try his hand is very great. 
No doubt residents in Central America will say, “‘ What, after all, can 
the Brazils have to do with Mexico, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica? 
You are showing your ignorance of the country by your forebodings. 
You must not judge of the land by English or even European 
distances.” This is undoubtedly fully recognised by thousands of 
well-informed people—who are not ignorant of the geography of 
Spanish America ; at the same time the dominant race is Spanish, 
and the social and political conditions are in the main very similar 
in regions thousands of miles apart, and the history of those countries 
has been one of incessant change of rule and insecurity of property 
and life. Had not the past been so depressing, it is probable that 
hundreds of thousands of persons of British race would by this time 
have made Spanish America their home, and the dominant race 
might at the present hour be English. But even the leaders of 
revolutions are learning wisdom, and Spanish military adventurers, 
with long resounding names, are beginning to see that public opinion 
and public confidence must be respected, and so the Brazilian revolu- 
tion may after all be regarded rather as a proof that a new order of 
things has been introduced, than as a ground for alarm. 
ALFRED J, H. CRESPI, 
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THE DRUID STONE: 
A PHANTASY. 


HE winds had beaten on it for centuries, and the rain-drops 

worn deep channels down its rugged sides, and here and 

there a patch of gold or silver lichen or bit of delicate green moss 

appeared, for the old grey stone had stood where it now did when 
time was young, and history not yet born. 

Perchance some Druid priestess there had waved her mystic torch, 
or watched while the stars rolled onward through the night, and read 
in their golden alphabet the destinies of men, and dreamt a wondrous 
dream of souls in endless “dance of plastic circumstance,” passing 
up and down from man to beast and beast to man, yet knew not the 
interpretation of her own prophetic vision. 

Fire and blood of sacrifice and war full oft had mingled at its 
foot, when wild-eyed men, maddened by fierce soul-thirst for draught 
divine, poured forth each other’s blood to win God’s grace, or 
Roman foemen slaughtered at their own rough altar priest and 
priestess of the ancient faith. 

But the lurid past had rolled away like the thunder-cloud of 
yesternight, and peacefully the old stone stood where cornfields 
waved and green woods cast their shadows on the grassy meads. 

It was Midsummer eve, and as it deepened into night the moon- 
beams flooded all the valley with their silvern radiance, and a strange 
sweet spell fell on wood and stream and meadow. 

The witching hour of midnight came, and then from every flower 
by the wayside, and daisy mid the grass, a tiny aérial sprite came 
forth, and from the cottage gardens, where the woodbine and the 
roses perfumed all the air, radiant creatures floated mid the fragrance. 
Some blew faint sweet calls on fairy trumpets, and, answering from 
the moon-lit woodland glades, came the ringing of thousands upon 
thousands of tiny silver bells, as the small white spirits of the wind- 
flowers trooped out to join the throng. 

On they came, that wondrous crowd of Fairy Folk, to where the 
old stone stood, and on the dewy sward they gathered, and while 
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their soft melodious music floated on the night, in mazy dance of 
mystic measure they circled at its foot. 

Out of the forests, too, came the little green horsemen that dwell 
among the ferns, and make both themselves and their steeds invisible 
to mortal eyes by feeding on the enchanted seed, and from every 
graceful birch there stepped a white nymph with long and rippling 
hair of golden hue, while from the grim fir-woods came the dark 
northmen that dwell within their shade, and clasped the fair nymphs 
to their rugged breasts and joined the dance. 

The tall beech trees sent, too, their green-frocked huntsmen, and 
white-armed naiads from the stream were not behind their sisters of 
the lilac, the laburnum, and the may. 

Not a sound in all the moon-lit world of human life: spell-bound 
by Sleep’s weird magic lay each throbbing heart, each weary brain of 
toilworn man and woman, and only amid the dreams of little chil- 
dren mingled the strains of the elfin music as the dance went on ; 
but that music called a spirit forth from out the ancient stone. 

A woman, grey and old and worn, but of lofty stature and majestic 
presence, stood now amid the throng, and fairy, naiad, nymph, and 
woodland elf bowed low before her, and, lo, in praise of her they 
sang a wondrous song, but only the night-moth heard it in its flight. 
Now dawn was breaking, and the elfin forms grew fainter; yet while 
they lingered strange shadowy figures in trailing, priest-like vesture 
moved amongst them, and these bowed likewise, and their eyes were 
solemn and their brows were pure, yet they too faded. 

The morn, the morn! The golden gates had opened, and there 
passed a Presence through their glorious portals, and as He came long 
rays of purest light illumined earth and sky; and on He stepped to where 
the ancient woman stood alone in the light of sunrise. As He neared 
her, at His feet she fell and wailed in sorrow: “O Spirit of the Future, 
look not on me, for my skirts are dyed with blood, and cruelty and 
wrong have cast their dust upon my head. Oh, pass Thou on and 
think of me no more, no more, since I am foul and Thou art pure.” 

But He to whom she cried bent down and looked within her eyes, 
and His own radiant orbs were wet with tears, and He spread His 
hands above her in act of benediction : “ Nay, nay, O Spirit of the 
Past, though sin and pain have been thy heritage, yet upward thou 
hast striven through dark night-hours, and Love shall lay his blessing 
on thy head ere dawn shall ripen into day.” 

As He spoke the shame-bowed woman raised her eyes in adora- 
tion, and saw His white and radiant vesture and the crown He wore, 
and, lo! it glowed and sparkled in the sunshine, but it was of thorn. 

ISABELLA WEDDLE. 
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TABLE TALK. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FIGURES. 


XHAUSTIVE biographies of men such as Steele and Pope, 
to which I have lately drawn attention, scarcely detract 
from the value of the monographs on eighteenth-century worthies 
supplied by Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Gosse, Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
Mr. Traill, and other living writers of eminence. For the general 
reader, it is probable that the lucid and condensed information sup- 
plied in the various series to which these and other gentlemen con- 
tribute will offer more attractions than the more elaborate lives. 
Two aspects of the age are illustrated in the growth side by side of 
these two classes of biography. For the man of general culture, a 
monograph on Steele represents the amount of attention which 
Steele, many-sided as he is, can claim. Men of general culture are, 
however, disappearing, and becoming merged in the general reader. 
For the specialist, meanwhile, no biography which supplies facts and 
illustrations, not even the famous “ Life of Burleigh” of Dr. Nares, is 
too long. It is less due to the biographers of this century than to the 
perseverance and acerbity of the gossips and scandal-mongers of the 
last, and notoriously to Boswell, that the writers of the eighteenth 
century are, in some respects, more familiar to us than our immediate 
predecessors. It is easier to conjure up visions of Johnson, Gold- 
smith, or Steele in their known haunts, than of Campbell, Macaulay, 
or Hood. Fleet Street is now and will long be haunted by Johnson ; 
Goldsmith, it may almost be said, presides over the Temple; and 
Steele, with his well-curled periwig, and perhaps with uncertain 
steps, is almost more closely connected with Chelsea than even 
Rossetti—I cannot say than Carlyle. 


SHAKESPEARE’S LONDON. 


HAT would we not give to realise the London of Shakespeare 
as we realise that of Johnson? Apart, however, from the 
deficiency of chroniclers, there confronts us always the ravage of the 
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Great Fire. The part of London destroyed was that in which the 
wits and gallants were wont to congregate. If the flames spared the 
Devil ‘Tavern where Ben Jonson throned it and delivered his oracles 
in the “ Apollo” chamber, the Mermaid, with its no less close asso- 
ciations with Jonson, and its added links with Shakespeare and 
Beaumont, and other spots of interest only less keen, yielded to 
their fury. It is possible to conjure up the scene of plucking the 
red and white roses which Shakespeare has put in the Temple 
Garden, and many a melancholy procession to the Tower, the stake, 
or the scaffold, may pass before the mind’s eye. Intimate knowledge, 
however, of the life of our predecessors begins after the Fire. If 
Pepys even had lived half a century or so earlier, what vitality it 
might have given to our knowledge of Shakespearean London! Here 
is an entry in Pepys under 1 May, 1667 : “To Westminster ; in the 
way meeting many milkmaids with their garlands upon their pails, 
dancing with a fiddler before them ; and saw pretty Nelly (Gwynne) 
standing at her lodging’s door in Drury Lane in her smock-sleeves 
and bodice looking upon one; she seemed a mighty pretty creature.” 
If only Shakespeare could have found a Boswell, or even a Pepys ! 


THE EARLY AMERICAN STAGE. 


URING its early development, the American stage was naturally 
a mere reflex of our own, and performances at Philadelphia, 
Annapolis, and New York in the middle of the last century had much 
less interest and importance than those at a similar date in Bristol or 
Norwich. When the Revolutionary crisis even was reached, the 
stage and the drama were apparently uninfluenced by it, except that 
representations were suspended, and the principal acting company 
went to Jamaica. Now, however, that Mr. George O. Seilhamer 
has issued, in Philadelphia, two handsome and privately printed 
volumes, the opening portion of what bids fair to be a complete 
history of the American stage, it is amusing to contemplate the diffi- 
culties which Puritan rule imposed on the establishment of theatres. 
In some of the eastern cities the representation of stage plays was 
entirely prohibited. In place of being petted, as in this country he 
has been, the actor was apparently outside the pale of respectable 
society. I hope to recur to this subject, but for the present must 
content myself by saying that in Providence the theatre was christened 
the school-house, and that performances were given gratis, though a 
charge was made to the accompanying concert. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 





